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Europe and Afuic 1 I have wali^ered 
amid tlic tombs of Troy, and stood by the 
alttir of Medea, yet the ^ioetry of the Hel- 
lespott, and the splendour of the Sym- 
plcgades must yield to the majestyT of the 
Streights of Calpc. 

some lone Titan, lurid and sub- 
lime, his^liJirone the mountains, and the 
clouds his trown, the melanchgly Mj^uri- 
tania sits apart, and gazes on the milS^a 
he hhs lost. 

And lo ! from out the waVes, that .liuss 
herVeet, aiM •bo before^ her beauty, she 

^2 


vv^uia 


softly rises with a waiflli|^P||||^i|P 
she cay back her dark-eyed ^yer,- and 
does the memory of that bright* ^ttibrace 
yet dwell wkliin the hallowed sajijgluary 
of her h&rt ? 

It wj/i a glorious union.* Wncn were 
maideus fairer and more faithful — when 


were men more gentle and more brave ? 


Whtjn did all tint can adorn humanity 
mortt brightly flourish, and more s^»eetly 
bloom • Alas ! for their fair cities, and 

^ 4 , 

fisfe gardens, and^ fresh fountains ! Alas ! for 
their delicate palaces, and glowing b'^^wers 
of perfumed shade ! 

Will yoii fly with me from the dull toil 
Vulgar life? Will you wander for a 

t 

moment amid the plains of Granhda? 
Around us are those snowy and piSfple 
mountains, whiqh cfiiph^vfept to fiuit. 
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Tbey surround aland still prodigal of fruits^ 
in spite of a Gothic government.* You 
are gazing on the rows of blooming aloes, 
that *8^6 the only enclosures', with their 
flowery foi'tos high in the warm air, you 
linger among those groves of Indian^g, you 
stare witli strange delight*at the first^ight 
of the sugar-cane. Come a\^cay, come 
away, for on yon green anti sunny hill, nses 
the ru^)y gate of that precious pile, wRose 
name is a spell, and whose vision is roirtfiiice. 
,Let us enter Alllhmbra!# 

here is the Court of Myrtles, and 
I gather jbh a sprig. ^Mark how exqui- 
sitely everything is proportioilfed, nftrk 
how slight, and small, and delicate ! And 
now ye arc ii! the Court of Columns, th#> 

a 

far-famed Court of Columns. Let us entfer 
the chamber^that open rq^d this quad- 
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rangle. How beautiful are their deeply 
carved*and purple roofs studded with gold, 
and the walls entirely covered with the 
most fanciful fretwork, relieved with that 


» 

violet tint, which must have been copied 
from Andalusian skies. Here, you 
ma/ sit in the coolest shade, reclining on 


your divan with your beads or pipe, and 
view the most 'dazzling sunlight in the 
court, which assuredly must scorch the 
floors,* if the faithful lions ever ceased 


from f)ouring €orth diat element, whi^ih 


you must travel in Spain or to 

honour. How niany chamfe^rs ! The 
H&1| of \hc Ambassadors ever the most 
Sumptuous. How fanciful^ is its mosaic, 
iceiling of ivory and tortoiseshell, n^ther- 
(Sf-pearl and gold! And then th% Hall 


of Justice wkh its cedaf Toof,* afid the 
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Harein, and the baths— all perfect. Not 
a singie roof has yielded^ thanks tp those 
elegant horse-shoe arches, and those crowds 
of mqrble columns, with their oriental 
capitals. What a scene ! Is it beautiful ? 
Oh ! conceive^t in the time of the l^oabcfils 
— conceive it with all its costly decoiA^ioiis, 
all the gilding, all the imperial ^purple, all 
the violet relief, all the !jt;arlet borders, all, 
the |;littering inscriptions, and prenous 
mosaics, burnished, bright, awdT /resh. 
Conceive it full ofi still greater or^amen'ts^ 
the groups with their ^splendid, an^ 

vivid, and picturesque costume, and, above 

• * * 

all, their ricfi and shining arms, some staid- 
ing in conversing groups, some sraokulg 
in s^ate silence, some telling their bead|,* 
son& squatting round a stbrier. ‘Then 
the bustle dihd th? rush,«and the coming 
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horsemen^ all in motion, and all glancing 
in the rmost brilliant Sun. 

Enough of this ! I am alone. Yet 
there was oUe being with whom I <;ould 
have loved to roam in these imaginative 
ifalls, <nd found no solitude in the sole 
presence of her most sweet society. 

Alhambra is a strong illustration of what 
I have long thought, that however there 
may be a standard of Taste, there' is no 
atan<^rd of Style. I must place Alhambra 
with the Parthenon, the Pantheon, the 
^Cathedral of ^Seville, the l"emple gS*J)en- 
dera. They are different combinations of 

r ^ 

the same ^-principles of taste. Thus we 
equally admire .Eschylus, Virgil, 
^alderon, and Ferdousi. ^There ‘l^^pver 
could have been a controversy on sdeh a 
point, if mankind hacf nof ionfuseci the 
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ideas of Taste and Style. The Saracenic 
architechirc is the most inventive and fanci- 
ful^ but at the same time, the most fitting 
and ddicate, that can be conceded. There 
would be no doubt about its title^^to be 
considered amdbg the finest inventfons oi 
man, if it were better known. It is onlji to 
be found, in any degree of European perfec- 
tion, in Spain. Some of \be tombs of fhe 
Mamlouk Sultans in the desart round Caipo, 
wrongly styled by the French ‘ the tftm^ of 
iha Caliphs,’ arc eqital, I think, to iVham* 
bri^ ^J^JJien a person sneers, at the Sara- 
cenic, ask lfi?h what he has seen ? Perhaps a 
barbarous, aFthough picturesque, #buildi«g, 

, called the Ducal Palace at Venice. 
shou|^ we think of a man, who decided oi^ 
the ai^chitccture of Agrippa by the biiil^ 
ings of ' Juslintan, br judged the age of 
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Pericles by the restorations of Hadrian? 
Yet# he would not commit so • great a 
blunder. There is a Moorish palace, the 

• f 

Aicazar at ^Seville, a huge mosque ct Cor- 
dova turned into a Cathedral, with partial 
alter^ion, Alhambra at •Granada, these 
ar^a the great specimens in Europe, and 
sufficient for all study. There is a shrine 
aM chapel of a 'Moorish Saint at Cordova, 
qi-itc untouched, with the blue mokaic and 
thqgoiden honeycomb roof, as vivid, and 
asbrijliant, asiwwhcn the San ton was w;or- 
shipped. In my life have I ij^aver ^seen 
any work of art more exquisi^Jt- The ma- 
tedals ave the richest, the ornaments the 
rtost costly, and, in detail, the most elegant.- 
and the most novel, the most fancit^d and • 
Ae most flowing, that I ever contemplated. 
And yet nothing at (no saiinfe time can be 
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conceived more just than the proportion of 
the whfje, and more mellowed than the 
blending of the parts, which indeed Pal 
ladio «opld not excel. 


IT. 


A SjAjish city sparkling in the Sun, mth 
its white walls and verdant jaloysies, is 
one of the most che^rtul and most brilliant 
of the works of Inan. Figaro is in every 
street, ang^ ilosina in every balcony. 

llie MoSrish remmus, the ^Christian 
churches, the gay national dress, a gor^ff?oiv«- 
jprie^hood, e^er producing, in their daz- 
zling processions and sacred •festivals, an 
effea upon^the blisincis of the day, the 
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splendid pictures of a school of wliicli we 
know nothing, theatres, alamedas, Jtertullas, 
bull-fights, boleros, — ^here is ihatter enough 
for amuseriierit within the walls, ai?,d now 
let u?. see how they pass their time out 
cofthcjin. 

When I was in the south of Spain the 
whole of Andalusia was overrun with rob- 
bers. These bands, unless irritated by a 
rash resistance, have of late scldo^^ com- 
mittcJ ^personal violence, but only lay you 
on the ground, and elepr out your pockets. 
If however you have less than an ounce 
of gold, they shoot you. Ti^at is their 
tariff, which they have announced at all 
4hj? <iirincipal towns, and, it must be con- 
fessed, is a light one. A^^weak govern- 
ment resolves society into its originai' ele- 
ments, and robb(^ry ixtvSpe^nr^has.b^'ome 
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more honourable than war, inasmuch as the 
robber is4)aid^ and the soldier is in arr^ar. 
The traveller must defend himself. Some 
combing ^ some compromise, Merchanft 
travel in corsarios or caravans well arftied, 
persons of qTialit;f take a military esfcort, 
who, If cavalry, scamper off the momenj: 
they are attacked, and, if infantry, remain, 
and participate in the ptwnder. The 
governjp^nt is only anxious about the post/ 
qpd to secure that, pay the brigands black 
mail^ 

The CQ^intry is thinly populated, with 
few villages cr'farm houses, but many towns 
and cities. It chiefly consists of ioimens® 
ulains of pasture-land, which, sunburnt in 
tjie suiter, wer^ a good pr(?paration for 
the desftrt and intervening mountainous 
districts; such af the Siirra Mqrena, famous 
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in Cervantes, the Sierra Nivada^of &ra- 
na4a, and the Sierra da Ronda,^ country 
like the Abruzzi, entirely ^inhabited by 
brigands afiul smugglers, and which I once 
expfored. I must say, that the wild 
beauty of tlie scenery ontirely repaid mo 
fpr some peril, and very great hardsliip. 
Returning from this district towards Cadiz, 
you arrive atf Oven, one of the finest 
«!iountain-passes in the world, preci- 
pices and corkwoods would have afforded 
ine^^haustible studigs to Salvator. ^ All 
this part of the country is full qf pictures, 
and of a peculiar character. '^"1 recommend 
Castellnr to an adventurous artist. 

^ I travelled over Andalusia on horseback, 
and, in spite of many ^y;arnings,J;withoi\t 
any escoft, or any companions bUit Lau- 
sanne and Tita, an^ litlie^Spir<i,'^nd the 
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muleteers who walk and occasionally in- 
crease thejburthen of a sumpter steed. In 
general^ like a^ the Spanish peasants, they 
are tall,* finely made fellows, ‘los^king ex*^ 
tremely martial with their low, round, 
black velvet fiats, tand coloured sashes, em- 
broidered jackets and brilliant buttons. 
We took care not to have too much money, 
and no baggage, that we oqpld not stow 
in our jj^dle-bags. I even followed thfj 
jjdvice of an experienced guide, and a.s 
little ostentatious as possible ^of my arms, 

for to a. Spanish bahdit, foreign pistols are 

e ' • 

sometiu)(es a Jemptation, instead of a terror. 
Such prudent ^lumility ^11 not, h 9 weve^;^ 
mswer in the East, where you cannot be 
^00 We|j|^ or too yiagnificently, armed. 

We were, in general, in our saddles at^ 
fauro’^ock, sfftdt stopped, *on account of 
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the heat, from ten till five in the evening, 
and then proceeded for three or hours 
more. I have travelled through three suc- 
cessive nighfs, and seen the Sun set, and 
rise, •'without quitting my saddle, which all 
men cannot say. It is impossible to con- 
c:eive anything more brilliant, than an 
Andalusian summer moon. You lose* 
mthing of tlie landscape, which is only 
%)ftened, not obscured, and absolktf\y the 
bearii? are warni. Generally speaking, we 

^ f ^ 

contrived to ^cach, foy our night’s bivouac, 
some village, which usually boasts a place 
called a Posada. If this failed, there was 
soinetinics a convent, and \Verc we unfor- 
tunate in this expedient, we made pillows^ 
of our saddles, and beds o^our clo£|^'S. A, 

, Posada isnn fact a Khan, and a v^y bad 
one. The same rooi^t hoWsfthe cattle, the 
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kftchen, the family^ and boards and mats 
for tras^ellers to sleep on. Your* host 
affords no ^ovisions, and you must cater 
as you proceed, and, what i^*more, cook 
when you have catered. Yet the Posada, 
in spite of so many causes, is seldom dirty* 
and for the Spaniards, notwithstanding 
their reputation^ I claim the character of 
the most cleanly nation Europe. No- 
thinjy^more remarkable, than the delicafty 
of the lower orders. All that fi^qiyrnt 
whitewash, and constant ^blution^ can 
effect aggiinst a generating Sun, they em- 
ploy. Yo!^ would think that a Spanish 
woman had iio other occupation ♦ than •to 
maintain the cleanliness of her chamber. 
Most||Jissuredly they are a clean people. 
They have too much self-respect, not tc5 
be clean: T dnce %emenJber Lausanne 

\0L.1V.. JD 
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rating a muleteer^ who was somewhat tardy 
in his preparations. *What!’ e:if, claimed 
the peasant reproachfully, would you 
have me go^Vithout a clean shirt ?’ i- Now 
when* we remember, that this man only 
put on his clean shirt tof>toil’on foot for 
thirty or forty miles, we may admire his 
high feeling, and doubt whether we might 
m^ch this inoiflent even by that wonder, 
attt English Postilion. 

^Certainly the Spaniards are a noble race. 
Tf hey are kird and ♦ faithful, courageous 
mid honest, with a profound m^ind, that 
will nevertheless break into nph humour, 
and a dignity which, like thlbir passion, is 
perhaps the legacy of their oriental sires. 

But see ! we have gained the sui^mit of 
«the hill. ’ Behold ! the noble rangtf of the 
Morcna mountains <9xtends^befofe lis, and 
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at their base is a plain worthy of such a 

boundary. Yon river, winding ,amid 

* 

bowers of orange, is the beautiful Guadal- 
quivis, and that city, with itt*n)any spires 
and mighty mosque, is the famous Cor- 
dova! 


III. 

The court-yard w^s^full^of mujes, d 
body of infantry 'were bivouacking under 
the colonnades. There were several ser- 
vants, all armid, and a crowd of muletews 
with bludgeons. 

^ ’X* a gre^t lady from Madrid, Sir,* 
observed Tita, who was loungftig in tho 
court, 

C 2 
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I had now been several days at Cordova, 
«id intended to depart at sunset, for Gra- 
nada. TIic country betwee^ these two 
cities is mSte infested by brigand^, than 
any tract in Spain. The town was rife 
with their daring exploits. 'Every tra- 
veller, during the last month, had been 
plundered, and only the night before my 
afrival, they -had, in revenge for some 
^Tttempt of the Governor to i^jterfere, 

burned down a farm-house a few miles 
/ * 

without the gates. 

When I entered the 'hotel, the landlord 
came up to me and advised me to postpone 
ifly departure for a few hdiirs, as a great 
lady from Madrid was about to venture 
the journey, and depart .at midn^ht to- 
' wards Malaga with a strong escort. He 
doubted not rthat would consent with 
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pleasure to my joining their party. I did 
not feeC IJear^ as grateful for his pi*opo- 
sition as I ought to have been. 1 was tired 
of Cordova, I had made up my mind to 
depart at | particular hour. I had hitherto 
escaped the brigands ; I began to suspect 
that their activity was exaggerated. At 
the worst, I apprehended no great eviL 
Some jpersons always escaped, and I was' 
coiiBctent in my fortune. 

‘ What is all this ? \ I inquired of Sau- 
sflnne. 

^ ’Tis a great lady from Madrid,’ replied 
Lausanne! 

‘ And have you seen her ? 

* I have not. Sir, but I have seen her 
husl^nd.’ 

‘Ph! she has a husband, then I cee~ 
tainly will n*t stop. • At sbnset we go.' 
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In half an hour’s time the landlord again 
entered my room, with an invitatio^n from 
the great lady and her lord to join them at 
£nner. Of* course I could not refuse, 
although I began to suspect that my worthy 
host^ in his considerate suggestions^ had 
perhaps been influenced by other views 
than merely my security. 

C 

I repaired to the saloon. It was truly a 
Gil Bias scene. The grandee; in an unliress 
unifcrm, and highly imposing in appear- 
ance, greeted m^e with dignity. He was of 
middle age, v^ith a fine form and a sttongly- 
marked^ true Castjllian countenance, but 
very handsome. The Senora was exceed- 
ingly young, and really very pretty, with 
Infinite vivacity and grace."* A Ffench 
valet leant over the husband’s chair, ^nd a 
duenna, broad suc^rcilious. with beadv 
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jet eyes, mahogany complexion, and cock- 
ed-up nose, stood by her young mistress, 
refreshing her with a huge fan. 

Aftey some general and a^eeable con- 
versation, the Senor introduced the intended 

• * « 

journey, and, \mdcrstaiiding that I was 

about to proceed in the same direction^ 
offered me the advantage of lys escort. 
The Dama most energetically impressed 
up«:>^e the danger of travelling alohe, 
and 1 was brutal enough to suspOCt,J;hat 
she had more confidence in foreign aid 
th^n iifrthe courage of her countrymen. 

I was in one of those ungallant fits that 
sometimes come over men of shattered 
nerves. I had looked forward with moody 
pleasure, to# a silent moonlit ride. X 
shri^ from the constant effort of conti- 
nued ebnver^ation. It did not appem*. 
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that my chivalry would be grievously 
aifectcd in an almost solitary qav£(!ier de- 
serting a dame environed by a military 
force, and a i)and of armed retaineirs.*" In 
short, I was not seduced by the prospect 
of security, and rash enough to depart 
alone. 

The mnon rose. I confess our anxiety. 
The muleteer prbphesied an attack. ^ They 
will be out/ said he, *for the great 'i&dy ; 
'weocarinot escape.’ We passed two tra- 
velling' friars dll their '^mules, who gave «s 
their blessing, and I observed to-iright,by 
the road side more crosses than *usual, and 
each of these is indicative of a violent 
death. We crossed an immepse plain, and 
Entered a broken mule track througlr un- 
even ground. We were challenged by a 
picquet, and I'l whotrwas a-»head, nearly 
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got shot for not answering. It was a 
corsario af armed merchants returiyng 
4 ^oni the fair of Ronda. We stopped and 
made inquiries^ but could lea^ nothing, 
and we continued our journey for several 
hours^ in 5lenc«, by the most brilliant 
moon. We began to hope we had es- 
caped, when suddenly a muleteer informed 
us, that he could distinguish a trampliiJg 
of horxt in the distance. Avel Maria > 
_A cold perspiration came over us. • 
cid^dly they approaolied. We drew up 
out jjf .pure fear. I had a pistol in one 
hand^ and siy purse in the other, to act 
according to circumstances. The bar/d 
were clearly in sight. I was encouraged 
Jby filling iha% they were a rather up- 
roarious crew. They turned but to be^ 
a company Retort travollin^ to Cor- 
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dova. There were dresses and decora- 
tions^ scenery and machinery^ all on mules 
and donkeys: the singers rehearsing an 
opera, the principal tragedian riding on 
an ass, and the buffo most serious, looking 
as grave as night, with a cigar, and in 
greater agitation than all the rest. The 
women, were in side-saddles like sedans, 
and there Avere whole panniers of children. 
"Some of the actresses were chauftdsjg an 
a^e, 'while, in more than one instance^ 
theiB waists svere enbircled by the brawny 
arm of a more robust devotee. AIJ this 
irresistibly reminded me of Ce4*yante|, 

' Night waned, and, instead of meeting 
robbers, we discovered that we had only 
lost our way. At lengCh we sti*mbled 
<^i 2 pon some peasants sleeping in tl\e field 
amid the harv^t, w{^o tdid^^us that it was 
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utterly impossible to regain our road, and 
so, our steed» and ourselves being equally 
weaned, we dismounted, and turned our 
saddles iifto pillows. 

I was roysed, after a couple of hours* 

• • 

sound slumber, by the Rosario, a singing 
procession, in which the peasantry congre- 
gate to their labours. It is most effective, 
full of ^oble chaunts, and melodious re- 
sponsesrtliat break upon the still fresh ^air, 
Tind your fresher feeliijgs, in a mann^ 
truly magical. This^s the Country tor a 
naticCial novelist. The out-dOor life of 
the imtives# iik^ccs a variety of most pic- 
turesque manners, while their semi-civili- 
jzation makes ^ach district retain, with 
barbarous jealoifsy, their peculiar customs. 

’ I hfprd a shot at no gre|it distance. It 
VM repeated. • To iC« horse! I 
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roused Lausanne and Tita. It occurred 
to me directly. Shots were interchanged. 
We gallopejl in the direction of the 
sound, followed by several peasants, and 
firing our pistols. Two or three runaway 
soldiers met us. ^ Carraho ! Scoundrels 
turn back ! ’ we cried. In a few minutes 
we were in sight of the combat. It was a 
most unequal one, and nearly finished. A 
robber had hold of the arm of tfie^eat 
lady of Madrid, who was dismounted, and 
seated on a" bank. ' Her husband Was 
leaning on "his sword, and evidently agree- 
ing to a capitulation. The ser^[\nts SQemed 
still disposed to fight. Two or three 
wounded men were lying: on the field:, 
soldiers, and mules, and teuleteerj; run-^ 

' ning about in aU directions. 

Tita, who^vas ai| admirable shot, fired 
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the moment he was in reach, and brought 
down hi% man. I ran up to the lady, but 
not in time ‘to finish her assailant, who 
was q^F in a flash. The robbars surprisod, 
disorderly, and plundering, made no Sght,« 
and we pl^rmitjed them to retreat with 
some severe loss. 

Exclamations, gratitude, hysterics. 
Lausanne in the mearu time produj^ed 
order.^* The infantry rallied, the mules 
re-assembled, the baggage was again ar- 
ranged. The travellefs were the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Santiago, who were 
about to ipay a visit to their relative, the 
Governor Malaga. * I remained with 
them until we reached Granada, when the 
mos^# dangerous portion of this journey 
was sompleted, and I parted .from these 
agrcfeable ptrsgns with a promise to visit 
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them on my arrival at their place of des- 
tination. 


IV. 

Thebe is not a more beautiful and 
solemn temple in the world, than the great 
Cathedral of Seville. When you enter 
from the glare of a Spanish sky, so ’deep 
ii^che staining of rthe glass, and so small 
and few the windows, thiat, for a moment, 
you feel in darkness. Gradually, the^ast 
design of the Gothic artist unfolds itself 
to your vision : gradually rises up before 
you the profuse sumptuousness pf the 
High Altar; with its tall images^ and 
velvet and gold hangings,^ its g^untic 
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railfngs of brass and massy candlesticks 
of silver,— all revealed by the dim and 
perpetual light of the sacred and costly 
lamps« 

You steal with a subdued spirit dVer 
the marble* pavement. All is still, save 
the hushed muttering of the gliding 
priests. Around you, are groups of 
kneeling worshippers, some prostrate on 
the jgroflnd, some gazing upwards with, 
their arms crossed, in mute devpdon, 
some beating their brcksts and counting 
their consoling beads. Lo! the tinkling 
of a bell. The mighty organ bursts forth. 
Involuntarily, ^’ou fall upon your kneQ5> 
and listen to the rising chaunting of the 
solemjgi choir. A procession moves from 
an adjoining chapel. A band of crimson^ 
acolytfes advances waving tBeir censers, and 
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the melody of their distant voices responds 
to the deep-toned invocations of the nearer 
Canons. 

There are a vast number of chppels in 
this Cathedral on eacli side of the principal 
nave. Most of them .".re adorned with 
masterpieces of the Spanish school. Let 
us approach one. The light is good, and 
let us gaze through this iron railing uj>on 
the picture it encloses. 

r see a Saint falling upon his knees, and. 
extending his enraptured arm to receive 
an infant God. What' mingled love, en- 
thusiasm^ devotion, reverence, ^blend in the 
countenance of tlie holy m®an ! But, oh ! 
that glowing group of seraphim, sailing 
and smiling in the sunny splendou^;pf that 

radiant sky ; — who has before gaz^d upon 

« 

such grace, such ineffable ^nd -charming 
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bea'Uty t And in the back-ground, is an 
altar, w||ereon is a vase holding tome 
lilies, that seem as if they were just ga- 
thered, There is but one’ ftist,- whU 
could have designed this picture^ tJiere 
is but one* xna^, who could have tjius 
combined ideal grace yrith natural sim-* 
plicity^ there is but one man, who could 
have painted that diaphonoiu heaven, and 
those frSsh lilies. Inimitable Murillo! 


V. 


A Sfanish bflll-fight taught me fully to 
comprehend the rapturous exclamation of 
Pan^ et Cirranses ! ’ The amusemmit 
apart, 4here is something magt^cmit in. 
the t^mUed thouswds *of an amphi- 
•VoL. IV. D 
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theatre. It is the trait in modern man* 
ners, which most effectually recalls the 
nobility of antique pastime. 

The p9^cry of a bull-fight is very 
much destroyed by the appearance of the 
cavaliers. Instead of gay/^galldSit knights, 
bounding on cai'acolling steeds, three or 
four shapeless, unwieldy beings, cased in 
arcnour of stuffed leather, and looking 
more like Dutch burgomasters thhn Spa- 
nisli chivalry, enter the lists on limping 
'rips. ^ The bull isl‘ in. fact, the executioner 
for the dogs, and an approaching bull-fight 
is a respite for any doomed steed through- 
out all Seville. 

The Tauridors, in their varying, fancir 
ful, costly, and splendid dresses, CG^pen- 
, sate, in a great measure, for you^ disap- 
pointment. It'" is difficult to conceive a 
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more brilliant band. These arc ten or a 
dozen foatmen, who engage the bull^un- 
armed, distract him, as he rushes at one 
of the cavaliers by unfolding, and dash* 
ing, before his eyes a glittering scarf, and 
saving themselvas from an occasional chace 
by practised agility, which elicits great ap- 
plause. The performance of these Tauri-- 
dors is, without doubt, thtf ^most graceful, 
the most exciting, and the most surprising^ 
portion of the entertainment. 

The ample theatre is ne^^ly full^ Be* 
careful to sit on flie shady side; There is 
the suspense experienced at all public en- 
tertainments, Ally here upon a great scale. 
Men arc gliding about selling fans and 
refrei#nents. ,The Governor and his 
suite ehter their box. A trumpet sounds 
all is alent. 


D2- 



The Jmigbts their 

qiears, aBd fcBr .a' moment .tr^nj to locdc 
gcaoeful. The Taundora walk bdiind theiDi 
by twq.' They proceed around> and 
aeipss* the lists. They bow to the . Yibe-, 
iK^al party, and commend themsdres tO: 
the Virgin, whose, portriait is suspended 
above. 

Another trumpet! A second, and a 
jtod blast. The Governor thrdws the 
^id. The den opens, and the bull 
boun^s in. piat hrst ^ring is very .hne. 
The mmal stands for a owment still, 
staring etupided. Gradually his hoof 
moves ; he paws the - ground ; he dashes 
■about, the sand; Ibie knights face him 
-with thdr extended lahc^ atjdue dis^juice. 
The Taundprii are. ^ ;t^L ■ Qne flies^acrqss 
ium, and. waTCs'his,«i^.c. ^he .enraged 
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bull mabea at the nearest horseman. -He 
is frustmted -in ' his attack. Again, he 

'V '' 

plants- himselfi la^es his tdl/ and rolls 
about'hif eje. He makes another char^i 
and, this tiine; the glance df the speat 
does not drive him btick. He gores ' the 
horse, rips up its body, 4he steed staggers, 
and £slls. The bull rushes at the rider, and 
his armour ¥riU not now pr0^rve him^ btit^ 
jus^^asliis awful horn is about to avengoi 
his future fate, a skilful Tauridor «^im| 
be|j3te him, and flapf; liis nostril wilih his' 

scarf. He flies 'after his new assailant, 

• • 

and immediatelj finds another. Now you 
are delighted all the evolutions of this 
consummate band ; occasionally they can 
pnly dhre themjelves by leaping the bar- 
rier. The knight, in the meantime, rise%i 
escapes, and inotmts another steed. 



The bull now makes a rush at another 
horseman. The horse dexterously veers 
aside. The bull rushes on. But the knight 
wounds him severely in the flank with his 
lance. The Tauridors now appear armed 
with darts. They rush ^ with"^ extraordi* 
nary swiftness and dexterity at the now 
infuriate animal, plant their galling wea- 
pons in differdht parts of his body^ and 
scud away- To some of their darts are 
aflBxrd fireworks, which ignite by the 
pres^’tire of the stab. The animal is then 
as bewildered as infuriate. The amphi- 
theatre echoes to his roaring, and wit- 

« .4 • 

nv*sses the greatest efforts of his rage. He 
flies at all, staggering and streaming with 
blood ; at length breathless^, and exhHisted, 
he standsTat bay, his black swollen*^tong^e 
banging out, ,^nd his moUtli^covered with 
foam. 
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^Tis horrible. Throughout, a stranger’s 
feelings sxe for the bull, although this 
even the fairest Spaniard cannot compre- 
hend. As it is now evident, that t!he 
noble victim can only amuse them by his' 
death, there i^s«-an universal cry for the 
Matador, and the Matador, gaily dressed, 
appears amid a loud cheer. The Mata- 
dor is a great artist. •^Strong nemres, 
mi;, 4 combine with great quickness, an^ 
great experience, to form an accompjif^bed 
Matador. It is a fare chyacter, jjighly 
prized. Their 'fame exists after their 
death, and^ different cities pride themselves 
on producing^ or possessing, the eminent. 

The Matador plants himself before the 

« 

bull^«nd shakes a red cloak suspended 
over ti drawn sword. This dast insu|( 
excifes the lingering energy of the dying 
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hero. He u^kes . « viole^ .charge^ the 
lOanUe fall8.;oTa,bis face^^di the sword* 
alters his ^inej aoid he falls aipid tbun^ 
dc^Dg shqu^. The' death is instanta* 
nebus, without a struggle ^<atid without ».■ 
groan, 'decorated with honrers and^ 

ffbbons, and drawn^hy oxen, now appears} " 
and bears off the bodyJn triumph. 

r 

i have seen.^eighteen horses killed isua 
Vull fight, and aght bulls. But the sj^vt 
is ndt Always in proportion to the slaughter. 
Sometimes the bull is a craven, and thgi} 
if after having recourse to every mode of 
excitement he will not charge} he h kicked 
out oi the arena, amhi ^thei’ ^$ers and'^hissi^ 
the audience. . |lvery,;abt.^of .oa-^ 
the part of the Tatu^rs.elicil^ 

do the i^)ectato^iherital;e> if, necessary} 
to mark their ten^jer by.ar!<iy}iMi7^Biejtnpd,^ 



Oii tM-^ltole, iHa a magniflteait, but bar* 
baroiis s^tec^le* 'and Bawievar' di^gusiting 
the prin^pial dbjeety the aco»3aries of the 
entertaif^fflt are so brilliant and interest^ 
iagl tfaat,’ vhatt^cfr xhay be their abstract 
disai^trobatioh, those who have witn^sed 
a Spanish bulb^fight. Will not be surprised 
at the passionate atta^ment of lhe Spanish 
people to thrir national paslwne. ' 


VI 


Tbsee isacalm voluptuousness about Spa* 
nish life that wonderfully accorded with the 

a 

dispoaltion in w^ich I then found myself, so 
that. Had my intellect been at command, Ti 
do niB knowllp;^ place whetf I wotdd more 
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willingly have indulged it. The imagina- 
tion in such a country is ever at Work, and 
beauty and grace are not scared away by 
those sounds and sights, those , constant 
cares and changing feelings, which are the 
proud possession of lands', which consider 
themselves more blessed. 

You rise early, and should breakfast 

liglitly, althou^ a table covered with all 

bruits, renders that rather difficult to those, 

jrh(?bave a passion for the most delightful 

•predictions cf Nature, and would willingly 

linger over a medley of grape, and melon, 

and gourd, and prickly pear^ In the 
• • V ** * 

morning, you never quit the house, and 
these are hours, which might be delight- 
fully employed under the jnspiratio®^ of a 
dimatc, which is itself poetry, for it sheds 
over everything a golden huS whichT does 



not* exist in the objects themselves illu- 
minated.* I could then indulge only jin a 

calm reverie, Tor I found the least exertion 

• f 

of mind instantly aggravate all* my symp- 
toms. But to exist, and to feel existence 
more tolerable,* to observe, and to re- 
member, to record a thought that sud- 
denly starts up, or catch a new imsLgd 
which glances over the •feprface of \lie 
mind— this was still left me. But th^ 
moment that I attempted to meditate* or 
coinbine, to asccrtaisi a question that wa& 
doubtful, or in any way to call the higher 

powers of intellect into play, that moment 

* * • . 

I felt a lost man. My brain seemed* to 

palpitate with frenzy. An indescribable 
feeling of idioJ:cy came over me, and fm 
hours* 1 was plunged in a state of thi 
dark&t * deS)3ait*. . When the curse hac 
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sfabdcl^td its usual dull degr^ of borrory 

my sangnino temiier c^led me^agaln to 

fife and hope.' My general health had 

never be^; better, and this supported me 

under the'bardsfaijiis of Spimish travelUng. 

I' never for a moment gave way to my 

fedings, except under a paroxysm, 

and then I fled to solitude. But I re- 
« 

solved to pur^l^e this life only for k year, 
.md if at the end of that period I found no 
i;^ef, the convent and the cloister should 
at' leasi afibrdfine repone. This was a Arm 
determinatiqn. 

But ’tis three o’clock, and all this time 
we should be at dinner. The Spanidi 
Idtdien is not touch to my taste, being rich 
and rather gross. And yet^or a pleasant, 
as well as picturesque dish, commend me 
to an 011a Podri^ ! Afte^ ^hner, comes 
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the* famed Siesta. ^ gener^y -dept fmr 
two boujjjs. I think this pi^tice con* 
dudve to health ui Imt idimes. Tl^ aged 
however are apt to cany it to'.'excessk 
the time you have -risen,, made your 
toilette, it' is thg hour ,to.ateal forth, and 
call upon any agreeajple family, whose 
Tertulla you may choose tp honour, which 
you do, after the first time/ uninvited, and 
with thftp you take your chocolate, Tfaie 
is often in the air: under the ad 0 nu|db^,oi 
the patio, or interior ^uadj^ngle the 
mansion. Here you while away dm tiw 
with music and easy talk, until it is cool 
enoifgh for thK .^Isuiedh, or pubfic pvK 
menade. At Ca4iz and M^a, :^d eveii 
at Seville, up* the Ouadalquiyir,,.ypu ar^ 
sure o£ a deligi^tful breeze from J;he prater 
The <*>ea-brefizcucoine3 likb a jsifiat.^ 
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effect is quite magical. As you are lolHng 
in listless languor in the hot and^|)erfuraed 
air, an invisible guest comesf> dancing into 
Ate party, S.hd touches all with an en- 
cdanted wand. All start, all smile. It 
has come, it is the sea*b»*eeze.*'^ There is 
much discussion whether it be as strong as, 
or whether weaker than, the night before. 
T£e ladies furl their fans, and seize their 

ft 

mantillas; the cavaliers stretch thlnr legs, 
au.J'give signs of life. All rise. Ybu 
«^ffer^your ajm to Dolores or Catalina, 
and in ten minutes you'are on the Ala- 
meda. What a change! Alibis now life 
and liveliness. Such bowing, such kissing, 
such fluttering of fans, such gentle criti- 

i 

dsms of gentle friends! But the <4^ 
the most wonderful part of the' whole 
scene. A Spanish lady <^wi!vh her ^ fan. 
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might shame the tactics of a troop of horse. 
Now she junfurls it with the slow pomp, 
and conscious" elegance, of the bird of 
Juno 5 now she flutters it witji all the 

u 

languor of a listless beauty, now with all 
the liveliness of vivacious one. Now, 
in the midst of a very Tornado, she closes 
it with a whirr, which makes you start. 
Pop! In the midst of ybur confusioh, 
Dolores faps you on your elbow ; you turn 
round to listen, and Catalina pokes ycu in 
your side. Magical jnstrume^it ! In.>this 
land it speaks a particular language, and 
gallantry requires no other mode to ex- 
press its most subtle conceits, or its most 
unreasonable demands, than this delicate 
machinSi. Yet we should remember that 
here, asf in the N^ th, it is not co'iifined to 
the dehghtful^exf The Cavalier also has 
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and that, the hal^t^^y not be fion- 
^dered an indicadoi^^ of eCemii^cy^ leani 
that» in this scorch^g clime, the ^l^er 
^ill not njount guard without this solace. 

But Night wears on. We seat our- 
selves^ we take a fanal, fancSiil refresh- 
ment which also, dike the confectioii^y of 
Venice, I have since discovered to be 

c 

(Ment^. Again westroU. M^bight dmrs 
public walk, but few S^IWsb families 
retice until a much Aspjitvy 

bapl^jlm, like m;$^^sti]l,^^nderstjlin- 
gOTngv.where the moyejn 

the warm moonlight^ and inc^cate.Jby^^e 
grac^ of their eager gestures, and the, full* 
ness of their languid e;^es, the fierceness 
of their passion* At length the.<iiiasl^et* 
is silent^ the tinklii^ of, the lasi.^itar 
dies awaj^ an^ the Cat^fe^jd. dock^tn^ks 
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jover tevfflrie. You, too, seek your 
aid ai^ a sveiet HoW: of Jov^wes^ 
itad $Std music, 'and air, t^s 
dies a day in Spmn ! 


VII. 

The Spanish womoi are 'very interesting.'* 
What we associate with the idea of female 
beauty, is not perhaps very commdn' in 
this country; There are Seldom " those 
seraphic countenances, which strike you 
dumb, or Jblind; but faces, ih abundance, 
whidi n^er pass without commanding 
admiration, ^heir charms consist in their 
^sennlffii^. ' Each incident, eva.'y person, 
every^Vdrd, touches the fancy of a Spa- 
nidi lady, adcl hnr expres^ve features are 
oVoL.iv; B“ 
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constantly confuting the creed of the Mbs- 
lemiji. But there is nothing quiet, harsh, 
Of forced al^out her. She is extremely 
unaffected,* and not at all French. Her 
eyes gleam rather than sparkle, she speaks 
with \ivacity, but in sWeet tones, and 
there is in all het carriage, particularly 
when she walks, a certain dignified grace, 
which never deserts her, and which is very 
remarkable. 

Tliib general female dress in Spain is of 

r 

Llack'silk, cailed ahmjuina, andablapk 
silk shawl, with which they usually en- 
velope their heads, called a ma(ifilla. As 
they walk along in this costume in an 
evening, with their soft dark eyes danger- 
ously conspicuous, you ^^Ilingly believe 
Sn their universal charms. They are re; 
markable for the beauty of t^^ir hair. Of 
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this they arc very proud, and indeed its 
luxuriance is only equalled by the aKen« 
tion which they lavish on ijti culture. J 
have seen a young girl of fourteen, whose 
hair reached her feet, and was as glossy as 
the curl of a Contessa. All day long, 

< v'en the lowest order are brushing, curl*-. 
ig, and arranging it. A frnit-womanhas 

p 

her liair dressed with as much care as the" 
Duchess of Ossuna. In the summer, Jhey 
do not wear their mantilla over^'^their 
hoads, but show their comBs, whiSi are 
of very great size. The fashion of these 
coii}||}s /aries constantly^. Every two or 
three months, you may observe a new 
form. It is tjie part of the costume, of 
..whicK*a (iSpanish woman is most 
The foment that a new comb appears, 
^ven a ’servlmt ^ wench wJU run to the 

£•2 
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meltat's with one, and 

the ^2ost cX ^ 'dedlar t«o^ ap^aiit«fii& 
nptt 'holidajr the tte#e«tr o^leuVThese 

c^bs are woi^ at the bacilli' 'head. 
They are of jtdrtoise-sh($t>'‘'{Uid "Widi the 
•vtsej fashiotrabte, they ar^' white.* T- aat 
next to a lady of high disdnction -at a 
bnU'fight at Seville. She was the daugh> 
tear-in-law of (the ‘ Capttija-Grentetd of-toe 
Prpyjnce, and the^ ilaost beautiful Spa- 
niard'! ever me*. -•■ Her:' comb # 08 - wWte, 
and sl^e wore' a manti^-wf Monde, whhcut 
doubt extremely vaitSlfle, for it was very 
dirty. The effect- however;, wiK cbanning; 
Her hair was glossy black, her eyes^ Kke 
an antelope’s, and all her other- features 
deliciously soft. She was further adernedji 

i'. 

which is rare in Spain, with a rosy cheek, 
for in Spain,. ct?]r heroines ore rather sal- 
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low; But i they < counteract this slight 
never appearing until twilight, 
whhih^cklls tiiem from, their bowers, fresh, 
though Ifmjguid, from the late ^sta. 

The only; fault of.v the Spanish beauty 
is>,^that she too k>on indulges in the mag- 
nifioenoe of einbonpdint. . There are, 
however, many exceptions. At seventeen, 
a Splinish heiLuty^is poetic^. , Tall, lithe, 
and clears atad; graceful as a jennet, who 
can withstand; die summer lightning of 
her i^ft and, languid^, glance f As site ad- 
vances, if slie do. not lose her shape, she 
res^bles Juno rather than Venus. Mar 
jasticshe ever is, and if her ;..feet be Im 
twinkling than in her first boleroi look on 
her hAad, and you^U forgive them all. 
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VIIL 

At Malaga, I again met the Santiagos> 
and, through tlieir medium^ became ac-* 
quainted with a young French nobleman, 

who had served in the expedition against. 

* 

Algiers, and retired from the army in con* 
sequence of the recent revolution in his 
native country. The rapturous tone in 
which he spoke of the^delights of Oriental 
Hfe, and of his intention to settle perma- 
nently in Egypt, or some other part of. the 
Ottoman Empire, excited in me a great de^ 
sire to visit those countries, for which my 
residence in a Gredan Icle had some- 

( V 

wLat prepared me. And on inquiry at the 
quay, finding i^hat there «ras a vessel 
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bound for the Ionian Isles at present in 
harbour, and about to sail, I secupecU our 
passage, and in a fevr daj^^ quitted 
Iberian Peninsula. 


IX. 

In sig]jt of the ancient Corcyra, I could 
not forget, that the island 1 beheld had 
given rise to one of the longest andf*m’ost 
cdebrated, and mosf fatal, of^ancient* wars. 
The immortal struggle of the Peloponnesus 
wa«b precipitated, if not occasioned^ by a 
filling of colonial jealousy. There is a 
great differenoe between ancient and mo* 
d«m coldnies. • A modem colony is a corn* 
mermal enterprise, an ancient colony was a 
political settlement. In the ^migration of 
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our cntizehs, hidieilto, we . Iiave' 
sought the ttaeans of acquiring the 

aofnents, thdr brethren quitted tb^ 
natfr#'' sbor^' *wept and saerificod, ' 
w^tt'^^ed^icHed to the loss of their fell^- 
dtixdm' sddy 1)7' the .^qstimht of %ter& 
^ii0(9»»ty, imd the' hope that th^ ware 
ab^t to 6 nd eatier subsistence, and to lead 
« ' more cheerful, and commodidus life. 
I b^re, that a great revolution h at hand 
in our syst^ of , colonization', and that 
Euro^ will ^n recitr to the prindplesof 
the ahei^t polity. 

'Old Cbrcyri fs^now the podern Ctwfli 
—4 lovely isle, with all that you' hope’^tO 
meet in a (becian setierr^ban^ waters, 
vf^dbai^y^tHi^yp^ and the 

vine, a clear shy and a Warm sun. I 
0 WC a dril raged 
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Albania and the neighbouring provinces 
df ^Europ&n Turk^, and, in ^te of^all 


advice, I destermined, instead of advandp^ 
into Xxreece,'te attempt .to penetrate to the 
Turkish emp, and witness, if possible, a 


camp^gn. With these views, I aQgi^d a 
small vessel to carry me to Prevesa. 


t- 


1 was now in the Ambracian Gultf, th(^ 
iwaters, where^ the soft Triiunvic 
gam.ed.pgr^^r gloiyr by defeat, thSn 
attendj|. ^o.^victoiy 6f harsher warriors. 
The lifte is not iinworthy of the b^uty of, 
CleopfCtra,; ,:]i!som smuosil^ of the.' 
Umd, tlds. app^i^ like, a vast lake, 
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^led in on all aides by mountains more 
or,, less distant. The dying glory of a 
Grecian eto bathed with warm light a 

' c 

thousand ^promontories, and gentle bays» 

and infinite undulations of purple outline. 

Before me was Olympus^ whose austere 

peak glittered yet* in the sun ; a bend of 

the shore ak>ne concealed from me the 
• % 

islands of Ulysses and of Sappho. ^ 

As I gazed upon this scene, I thought 
almost with disgust; of the savage splendour 
and iurbuleht existexKe, in which perhaps 
I' was about to mingle ; I recurred to the 
feelings in the indulgence of which I Qould 
alone find felicity, and from which an in- 
exorable destiny seemed resolved to shut 
me out. 

Hark f the clang of the barbaric;,horn, 
sofA the wild clash of the cymbal. A body 
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of I'urkish infantry marched along the 
shore. I landed^ and learnt^ for the first 
time, of the massacre of the pi^cipal rebel 
B^s at Monastir, at a banquet* ^ven by 
the Grand Vizier on pretence of arnmging 
all difierences. My host, a Frank, expec 
rienced in the Turkish Character, checked 
me, as I poured forth my indignation at 
this savage treachery. ‘*^fiive a litHe 
longer in these countries before you hazard 
an opinion as to their conduct. Bo^^^ou 
indeed think that the rebel Beys of AlSania 
were so simple as to place the slightest trust 
in th^ Vizies’s pledge. The practice of polir 
tics in the East may be defined by one woM 
-i-dissimulatioiv The most wary dissembler, 
is the'^most consummate statesman. The 
Albanian chirfs went up to the^clivan in 
full toay^ and accompanied by a select 



body of dieir 'best- trot^Mi,:. They Were 
solved to'OTemve ther Yisi^r, perhajui 
dbeyev^ ipeditated> vidi ite^rd to hin^ 
the Yery tfitroke, wfaidi he had pot in exe>^ 

eution- against ' ^inselv^. He was the 

\ 

abost skilful dissembler, '.dmt is all. Hk 
bianner threw th^ off their guiurd. With 
ther troojkhbmuacking in >the ■court.;^ai^| 
they did^.no^ Calculate that bis highnen 
could cont^e to; massacre tbe^tiroops by 
an aaabnsb, add would dare^ at the same 
inoibenV^tovattacdc' ^e- leaders by thdir 
very attendants at the banquet. Thm is 
'llb^fealffig of indignatitm in tjie boi^try, 
el the treachery of .^ conqueror, tboi^h 
a>eiy .strong sentinH^ of rage, and naor- 
H^dbation, and» revenge.* 

I leanft thi^'the Grand Visier 1^ re 
Joined the nMin annyi rntdibes aupposec 



to l&mjidvan^ to Y«ntpai«. the capital?^ 
that ia the^neantime the ^atiy, betwe^iK 
this city aad the coasts orerrun 
prowling hands, the itsmiMiaif «f the rebd 
army, who, infuriate and massacred, 

biumt, and^ldeathtved. all^wrsons andaU 
ptoperty. Thisowas an afenteable prospeolu^ 
My^ friend .diis^^ded me^£hiin my phtn^- 
but, as J was milling to relq^aish thedi, 
he recommendNh'iitne to scdl up to Sabra, 
and from then,ea«jbumey to where X 
might seek ,a^tance»from Kalio .Be^, a 
Moslemin chief,; one <^.the most powerful 
and ^edthy of the Albanian nobles, and 
ever faithful to the J*orte. 

Ta Valors, I odti^uently repaired, and,< 
the neA ^y, si^fyj^ed in reaching Arta, 
a towi^'oi^. as beautiful as its dte^ and 
famous fm: itS^^eas/hat now a mass of 
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ruin. The whole place was razed to ths 
ground, the minaret of th^^^ principal 
mosque ajone untouched/ and I shall 
never forget the effect of the Muezzin with 
his rich, and solemn, and sonorous voice, 
calling us to adore God in the 'midst of all 
this human havoc. 

I found the Bey of Arta keeping his 
state, which,, notwithstanding the surround- 
ing desolation, was not contemptible, in a 

c 

tenement which was not much better than 

f 

a laVge sheoj. He was a very handsqpie, 
stately man, grave but not dull, and re- 
markably mild and bland in ,jus manner. 
His polislicd courtesy might perhaps be 
ascribed to his recent imprisonment in 
Russia, where he was trea^d wit^h $o much 
eonsidefatioD, that he mentioned if to me« 
{ bad lived in such compj[di£ solitWe in 
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Can^a, and had there been so ab^rbed 
passion, tlfat I really was much less |p- 
quainted with Turkish manners, than 1 
ought to have been. I must confess, that 
it was with some awe, that, for the first 
time in my life, I entered the divan of a 
great Turk, and found myself sitting 
cioss-lcgged on the right hand of a Bey> 
smoking an araber-mouthed ^ chibouque^ 
sipping coffee, ’ and paying him compli- 
ments through an interpreter, 

* Xliere were several guests iir tlie rdbm, 
chiefly his officers. They were, as the 
Alba^ans ig general, finely-formed men, 
with expressive countenances, and spare 
forms. Their picturesque dress is cele- 
brated, thopgh, ip view it with full effect, 
it should be seen upon an Albanian. The 
long bair/an^t^^e small cap, the crimsm^ 
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fjfjg»srv^|4INR^ f<^pM, tk6 vbite «n! 
Ipbpltf'lk^, tjbe amtumteA httskini^ 

Ae bi^uiyi of slreiMiheMlibed^ (irmK,-««it 
to 6x4 hiSnsoity ia better 

■ ,jCI%ere was « csoa^ilsnble «j)^aQ«e of 
^ibaaff aod fft {HitriaroM tolieittilde in Ae 
3Divan 4 Xa^ Bey. It is {lossW, that 
|t*%i Hot alpntjw AS busy* sod th^ be 
tRpl^sot ulfliidaeoccd by^tbepsidoivalde 
ysoityof Imptesubig & sUftog^witb bis 
iDi^tanoe and beneficenoi. , Itany per« 

n * C * 

0^8 entered, and casdng off thejbtslippas 
ajt ibe iooiv advanced sod porJ^ed ; to 
some WAS ^ven money,, to dbaectioiw, 
and the'' vortby Bey doled out biafpiastres 
and Us instmctioiu viti f<pia} Kdbmnity. 


€5 


At iength, I succeeded in mj host’s 

attendon fi> the purport of ilny 'visit» tMsd 
he readily granted me ara escot^ of twebtjr 
ci bis Albanians. He wait e^en caMfhl 
that they should be picked ttAd, 

calculating that I might reach the ca{dhd 
in two days, he drew hit writing materials 
from his belt, and gave me a letter to. a 

Turkish Bimbashee, or Coikmel, who Was 

s. 

posted with bis force in the mounfitins I 
was about to pass, and under the'dttly 
roof which probably* remaiodd between 
Arta and Yanina. He pressed me to 
remain his guest, though ^there was little, 
he confessed, to intm^st me, but I was 
anxious to advance, and so, after many 
thanks,*! parted from the kind Ktdio 

Y01..IV. F 
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XI. 


By d*y-break, we departed, and jour- 

* 

neyed, for many hours^ over a wild range 
of the ancient Pihdus^ stopping only once 
fat a short rest at a beautiful fountain of 

’O ' 0 

jnarble. £][«re we all dismounted^ and 
Sight^ a fire, boiled the coffee, and 
sillied our pipes. There were many 
fine groups, but little Spiro was not as 
delighted as I expected at finding himself 
once more among his countrymen. , 

An hour before sunset, we found our- 
selves at a vast, blit dilapidated, Khan, as 
big as a Gothic castle, situateb.on a high 
range, and built for the accommodation of 
travellers from the capital to the coast by 
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the great Ali Pacha, when his long, saga* 
Clous, andT unmolested reign permitted him 
to develope, in a country whi Jh combini?s 
the excellencies of Western » Asia and 
Southern Europe, some of the intended 

tr 

purposes of a beneficent Nature. This 
Khan had now been Vonverted into a 

military post, and here we found the 

% • 

Turkish commander, to whcun Kalio Bey ' 
had given me a letter. He was a young 
man of very elegant and pleasing exteffbr, 
but unluckily could mt understand a word 
of Greek, and we had no interpreter. What 
was ^o be done? Proceed we could not, 
for there was not an inhabited place before 
Yanina, and here was I sitting before 
sunset ^>n*the sgme Divan with my host, 
who hgd entered J:he place to receive me, 
and would ndtJeave the room while I was 
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therei without the power of communicating 
^44^ I in despair, and %l8o vety 
hy^gry, mid could not therefore, in the 
course of an hour or two, plead fatigue as 
an excuse for sleep, for I was ravenous, 
and anxious to know what pi^pect of 
food existed in this wild and desolate 
mannon. So we smoked. It is a great 
<resdurce. But' this wore out, and it was 
sa ludicrous smoking and looking at each 
otheiv and dying to talk^ and then ex* 
changing pipes by i^ray of compliments 
and then pressing our hands to our hearts 
by way of thanks. At last it occurred to 
in^i,tl]at I had some brandy, and that I 
would offer niy host a glass, which might 
serve as a hint for *what should folbw so 

<i tj 

•vehement a schnaps. Mashallah'! the 
effect was indeed miracuioi^si My ''mild 
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fi'ibnd smacked his lips, and instahtiy 
aslced for pother cup. We drank 7^ in 
coffee-cups. A bottle of brihdy was dis- 
patched in quicker ^time, and fairer pro- 
portions^ than had ever solemnized the 
decease of the sime portion of Burgundy. 
We were extremely gaf. The Bimbashee 

ordered some dried flgs^ talking^ all .the 

% 

time, and indulging in the^most gracefut 
pantomime, examining my pistols^ squir- 
ing about percussion Tpcksy which grSktly 
surprised him, handhig his dwn more or-" 
namented, although less effective, weaip<>tis 
for^y inspection, and finally making out 
Greek enough to misunderstand most lu- 
dicrously every observation communicated. 
But all «ras taken in good part, and I 

m ■ ^ m 

never, met such ^ jolly fellow in the course 
of my life. 
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In the mean time, I became painfib ijr 
Tanenous, for the dry, round, unsngaty 
fig of Alb^ia is a great whetter. At 
last, I asked for bread. The B;mbashee 
gravely bowed, and said, ^ Leave it to me, 
take no thought,’ and nothing more oc- 
curred. I prepared myself for hungry 
dreams,^ when, to my great astonishment 
and delight, a capital supper was ^>rought 
in, ^accompanied, to my equal horror, by 
"Wine.' We ate with diir fingers. It was 
•the Srst tiine I had performed such ^an 
operation. You soon get used to it, and 
dash, but in turp, at the choice tno'-Sels 
with perfect coolness. One, with a basiii 
and ewer, is in attend^ce, ,and the whole 

process is by no means so tenrbll^ as it 

« 

vould first appear to l^uropean habits. 
For drinking — ^ — we really xirarik with' a 
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which, with me, was unprece- 
dented. •l^he wine was not bad, but, had 

dr 

it been poison, the forbidd^ juice was 
such a jpliment from a Moslemin, that 
1 must quaff it alL We quaffed it ia 
rjvers. TC*lie Bimbashee called for brandy./ 
T'' nfortunately there \»as another bottle. 
We drank it all. The room turned round, 
thi* wild attendants, who s^at at our Teet^, 
.*c‘imed dancing in strange whirls, the 
Bimbashee shook bands with me- he 

" V 

sUou<^ed Italian, I* Turkish. ^DUono, 
Buono,’ he had caught up, — ^Pecche, 

Peijphe/ was my rejoinder, which, let me 

0 

inform the reader, although I do not efsen 
now know much more, is very good Turk* 
ish. ^e^roared, he patted me on the back* 
I renjember mo more. 

V 

In the n1!^dle of the night, I awoke. I 
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found myself sleeping on the Divan, rdded 

up^in its sacred carpet. The j&imbashee 

wisely reeled to the. fire. The thirst 

I felt was ^like that of Dives. ^11 were 

sloping except two» who kept up during 

the night the great wood fire/ I rose, 

jightlj stepping over my sleeping compa* 

nions, and the shining arms that here and 

ctheife informed me that the dark mass 

r 

wrapped up in a capote was a human 

•' r *' 

beingr I found i^braham*s bosom in a 
ilagoh of woter. I . think 1 must have 
drank a gallon at the draught. 1 looked 
at the wood fire^ and thought of. the 
ing blocks in the Hall of Jonsterna, asked 
my self whether I were Indeed in the moun- 
tain fasjtness of a Turkish ch,ief;- and 
shrugging my , shoulders, went to sleep, 
and woke without a headachy/ 
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XII. 

I PARTED from my jovial host the next 
morning very cordially, and gave him my 
pipe, as a memorial of* having got tipsy 
together. 

Aftei^having crossed one more range of 
steep mountains, we descended into a v{[ist 
plain, over which we jaumeyed for Jdftie 
hours, the country presenting; the same 
mournful aspect which I had too long ob- 
served : viUages in ruins, and perfectly 

• 

desolate— khans deserted, and fortresses 
rased to the ground — olive woods burnt 
up, and fruit trees cut down. So complete 
had been the wo;[)c of destruction, that I 
pften iinexp^tadly found my horse stumts; 
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ling amid the foundation of a villagej^and 
l|;}iat at first appeared the dr^ bed of a 
Jorrent, often turned out to be the back- 
bone of the skeleton of a ravaged town. 
At the end of the plain, immediately 
backed by very lofty mountains, and jut- 
ling into the bearutiful lake that bears its 
name, we suddenly came upon the city of 
Yanina. Suddenly, for a long tract of 
l^radually rising^round had hitherto con- 
^coaled it from our sight. At the distance 
J fist behc&l it, this city once, if not, the • 
.largest, one of the most thriving and bril- 
liant in the Turkish dominions, wa^ still 
imposing, but when I entered I soon found 
that all preceding desolation had been only 
.preparative to the vast scene of destruction 
now before me. We proceeded through a 
street winding: in its oourstf, but df very 
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gredt length. Rained houses, mosques 
with their* tower only standing, stre^ 
utterly razed — ^these are notlAng. Wf 
met greatwpatches of ruin a mile^square, a^ 
if an army of locusts had had the power t)f 
desolating the wftrks of man, as well as 
those of God. The gftat heart of the 
city was a sea of ruin — arches aTid^piDars> 
isolated^nd shattered, still l\^te and there 
jutting forth, breaking the uniformity cf 
the annihilation, and turning the hoi^rihle 
into the picturesque, • The gAfat Bazaar, 
itself a little town, had been burnt down 
only ta few. days before my arrival, by an 
infuriafte band of Albanian warriors, WlJo 
heard of the destruction of their chiefs by 
the GAndj Vizier. They revenged thenb- 
selves on Tyranny bj^ destroying tiviliza- 
•tiori* ' 
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But while the city itself presented this 
^Qoumful appearance^ its other character- 
^tics wer^ anything but sad. At this 
moment a swarming population, arrayed 
in every possible and fanciful costume, 
buzzed and bustled inr ^'11 directions. As 
I passed on, and myself of course not 
unobserved, where a Frank had not pene- 
trated for nine years, a thousand objects 
attracted my r«.etless attention and roving 
eye.® Everything was so strange and 
splehdid, th^t for a moment I forgot that 
this was an extraordinary scene even for 
the East, and gave up my fanqy to ^ full 
cfedulity in the now almost obsolete mag- 
nificence of ^^Oriental life. I longed to 
write an Eastern Tale. Miliary* chief- 
tains, erdthed in the most brilliant colours 
and sumptuous fui^, ^d fiitended ' by 
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cortege of officers ^ually splendid 9 con- 
tinually passed us. Now for the first tiin/9 
a Dervish saluted me; and now a Delhi^i 
with his high cap, reined in hisidesperate 
steed, as the suite of some Pacha blocked up 
some turning of thS street. It seemed to me 
that my first day in a Tuildsh dty brought 
before me all the popular characteristics 
of whicl^I had read, and whic];i I expected 
occasionally to observe during a prolonged 
residence. I rememberjias I rode on thief 
•dayfl observed a Turicish ScReik in ’his 
entirely green vestments, a Scribe with his 
writiqg materials in his girdle, an ambu- 
latory physician and bis boy. I gazed 
about me with a^miugled feeling of dehght 
and wofide^ 

SucC^enly a strange, wild, unearthly 
drum fs hfiardfand, fkt the end of the street^ 
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a. biage camel^ with a slave sitting Iross. 
"li^ed on its neck^ and pla^^ing upon an 
iiteiheiise fettledrum^ appeals, and is the 
first of aa apparently inteiminable pro-* 
cession of his Arabian brethren. The 
camels were very large, tney moved slowly, 
and were many fti number. There were 
not less than a hundred moving on one by 

f ». 

one. To me who had then nevfr seen a 
caravan, it was a novel and impressive^ 
^ectacle. All in mediately hustled out of 
the way of® the precession, and seemed to 
shrink under the sound of the wild drum. 
The camels bore corn for ^he V'zier’s 
troops encamped without the walls. 

At length I reached the house of a Greek 
physician, to whom I carried loiters. My' 
escort repaired to the l quarters cf their 
chieftain’s son , who was dn the city -in 
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attei^aace on th^ Vizier^ and for my- 

self I was ^sd enough once more to stretcj^ 
my wearied iiihbs under a Cbru^ian rppf. 


XIII 

The. next day, I signified my arrival to 
the Kehaya Bey of his Highness, and dch- 
livered, according to cui|tom, a letter^^wi^ 
which I had been kiadly provided by an 
eminent foreign functionary. The en- 
suiu||( monjjj^ng was fixed for my audience. 
I repaired at the appointed hour to tfie 
celebrated fortjess palace of Ali Pacha, 
which ,• al^ough greatly battered by suc- 
cessive sieges, is |till inhabitable, find still 
afforcLS a'verf fair idea of its pristine mag^ 



^'D^cojce. Haying past through the gates 
^the fintressy I found mysdf w a number 

small dingy streets, like those in the 
» • 

liberties qf a ;^yal Castle. Xhese were 
all full of life, stirring and exdted. At 
length, I reached- a gland ^uare, in 
which, on an ascent, stands the Palace. I 
W^s hurried throu^ courts, and corridoK) 
full of i^arjs, and pages, and i^tendant 
chiefs, and, in short, eveiy variety of 
^"^rkish , population ; for, among the 
fOriS^tak, aU depends upon one brain, and 
we, .with pur subdivisions of duty, and 

• I* 

ipt;ellig!^t and- responsible deputies^ can 
ionOv iOib -ideaof the labour of a Turkish 
Fr^er. At length, I qime to a. vast, 
irregular apartment, ^rving as^the' imme* 
diate ahte-chamber .qf |he Hall cf Au- 
4iencf . This was the finest^thing ^ the 
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kin?*. I had ever yet seen/ In the whole 
course of ^my life, I had never miii^ed^ 
so picturesque an essembljr; »/Conceive*a 
chamber of very great dimensions^ full of 
the choicest groups of an Oriental popula- 
tion, eacti individual waiting by apj^int- 
ment for an audience, ahd probably about 
to w'ait for ever. It was a sea of turbaiis, 
and crimson shawls, and golden scarfs, 
and ornamented arms. I marked vrith 
curiosity the haughty rTurk stroking his 
beard, and waving hk beads f the proud 
Albanian strutting with his tarragan, or 
cloak^ dependent on one shoulder, and 
touching, with impatient fingers, his silver- 
sheathed arms;, the olive-visaged Asiatic, 
with hfs enormqus turban, and floviring 
robes, ^zing, half ^th wonder, and half 
'^ijh ct>nteinpY;«at some scarlet Colonel of 
VoL. IV. G 



4lie nei^ly-disciplined troops in his gor- 
^ii0us» but awkward, imitation^ of Frank 

«mifonns; %he Greek Mill servile, though 

« 

lao more a alave; the Nubian Eunuch, and 
the Georgian Page. 

In this chamber^ atteiSded by the Dro- 
gueman, who prtsented me^ I remained 
about ^en minutes — ^too short a time. I 
never thougl^t I could have lived^ to wish 
tq kick my. heels in a ministerial ante- 
'ichadiber. Suddenly I was summoned to the 
aw^ul presence of the pillar:/of the Turkish 
Empire, the man who has the reputation 
^of being the mainspring of the new system 
of Itineration, the renowned Redschid, 
an approved warrior, a t^nsummate poli- 
tician^ unrivalled as a^ dissembler in a 
countiy wh^e dissimi^dation is ij^e prin- 
•cipal portion of moral culture. * I'be Hall 
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wai va&t^ entirely covered with gilding aikl 
arabesques inlaid with toi^se-shell vsM 
mother of pearl. squatted up i»a 

corner of the large Divan, I bowed ^ a 
little, ferocious-looking, shrivelled, care- 
worn man, plainly dressed, with a brow 
covered with wrinkles, •and a countenance 

v^tlouded with anxiety and though^. I cn^ 

0 • 

tered^^e shed-like Divan ^f, the kind, andT 
comparatively insignificant, Kaiio iBey with 
a feeling of I seited myself da ine 
Diivan of the firaiid Vizier of ^he Ottoman 
Empire, who, as my attendant informed 
me, ^had destroyed, in the course of the 
last three months, net in wm*, •inwards 
of four thoufeaqd of my acquaintance,' with 
the self-possessign of a morning visit. At 
a distance from las, in a group on bis left 
ha«d/were ftia Secretary, and his imme. 


o 
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diate suite. The end of the Saloon fas 
Ihled with Tcbawooshes^ or La^ueys in 
Mtiting, in ^mson dr^ises witli long silver 
caaes* 

‘ Some compliments passed between U8« 

I congratulated his Highness on Ihe paci* 

iication of Albania^, and he rejoined^ that 

the peace of the world was his only object.. 

' « 

and the happiness of his fellow^creatures 
his pnly wish. Pipes and coffee were then 
^ blought^ and then his Highness waved bis 

t 

hand^ and ift an instant the chamber was 
cleared. 

He then told me, that he ha^ read f^he 
letter^ Qiai the writer was one whom he 
much loved, and that I should join the 
army, although of course I was fiware., 
^at, as a Frank, I cbitld hbld ivi> com- 
mand. I told that siic^was not mv 
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deSke, baf that, as I intended to proceed 
to Stamboul, it would be g»;ddfying to tdS 
to feel, that I had' co^>pera/ed, hoveiter 
humbly,»in the cause of a Sovereign, whom 
I greatly admired. A Tartar now arrived 
with dis^tches* and I rose to retire, for 
I could perceive, tlllat the Vizier was 
overwhelmed widi bu^ness, and^tbough 
couifhipus, moody and apzjous. He did 
not press me to remain, but desired tb^t I 
would go and visit hL son, Amin ipacna, 
to* whose care he had* consignid me. 

Amin, Pacha of Yanina, was a youth 
of eighte^, but apparently ten years older. 
He was the reverse of his father: in- 
capable in stairs, refined in manners, 
plun^d jn debauchery, ai^ magnificent 
in dmss. I foimd him surrounded by his 
iav<^tes Sad flatterers. Idline on his 
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Divan in a fanciful hussar uniform of Wuie 
Shith covered with gold and diamonds^ and 
warn under^ a Damascus pelisse of thick 
maroon silk ^ lined with white fox.furs. I 
have seldom met with a man of more easy 
address^ and more polished breeding. He 
paid many complfments to the Franks, 
and expressed his wish to make a visit ta 
English at Corfu. As I was ^Ijfhssed 
in regimentals, he offered to shew me his 
cSHecfion of militaiy costumes, which bad 
been made Ibr him principally at Vienna^ 
He also ordered one of bis .attendants to 

t 

bring bis Manuwript book oC Cavjiiy. 
tactics, which were unfortunately all ex- 
plained to me. 1 mention, these slight 
traits to show how eagerly thf ntbdern 
Turits pique themselyelt on Eurupeau 
dtdlizadon. Afj;er smokings **and e^iug 
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swi^etmeats^ a custom indicative o{ friend- 
ship, he proposed that I should accompe^^y 
him to the camp> where he Sras aboutito 

9 

review a, division of the forces. I assented. 
We descended together, and I found a 
boy witfi a barlT magnificently caparisoned, 
waiting at the portals of both of these 
Amin begged my acceptance. ^loun^ing, 
we pi^cecded to the camp,^nor do I think 
that the cortege of the young Pacha con- 
sisted of less than a 1 undred persons, wno 
were all, either offices of hisfiousehold, or 
of the Cavalry regiment which he com- 
manded.. 



XIV. 


I GLADLY believe, that the increased effi- 
ciency of the Turkish tro6ps compensates 
for their shorn splendour, and sorry appear- 
ance. A shaven head, covered with a tight « 
cloth cap, a. small blue jacket of ^#4rse 
cloth, huge trowsers of the same material, 
pmker6d out to the^very stretch of art, 
yet sithng tight to the {<nee and calf, mean 
accoutrements, and a pair of* dingy slip- 
pers — ^behold the successor of the sup'erb 
Janissary! Yet they pcr&rm their ma- 
noeuvres with precision, and have struggled 
even with the Bussian infaptry with Suc- 
cess. The bffick^ makes a^bieUterap^eara&ce. 
His .dress, although of the saoSb fashion. 



is of fcarlet, and of the finest cloth. 'It is 
richly embroidered, and the Colonel wears- 
upon his breast a star and crescent of dia*> 
monds. t the camp of Yanina^ however, 
I witnessed a charge of Delhis with their 
scimitars, and a fiiore effective cavaby I 
never wish to lead, 

“ “We returned to the city, ^and L found 
that ajSkgments were allotted to me in the 
palace, whither Lausanne, and the rest, had 
already repaired. In the evening, the Vizier 
Sentrto me the first singer in Turkey, with 
several musicians. The singer chaunted 
for an hour •in a wild, piercing voice, de- 
void both of harmony and melody, a tri- 
umphant ballad on the recent massacre of 
Veli Bef, a^jd his rebel coadjutors. No- 
thing appears to ibe more frigiitful than 
Turkish musi^ yet it prod*ices on those^ 
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who are accustomed to it^ a very /jreai 
and my room was filled with 

t ' , 

dangers, who hastened to listen to the 
enchanting, and exciting strain. The 
Turkish music is peculiar and different 
from that of other eastern nations. I have: 
seldom listened td more simple, and affect- 
ing melodies, than those with which t!*v. 
boatmen on . the Nile are wont t^^soothe 
their labours. , 

The dancing ^irls followed, and were 
iirore amusing, bift I had not then »vit- 
nessed the Alwyn of Egypt. 

• A week flew away at Yaninn, in receiv- 
ing and returning visits from Pachas,' 
Agas, and Selictars,in smoking pipes, sip- 
ping coffee, and tasting sweetmeats* Each 

day, the Vizier, or his dhn, sent m« provi- 

(} • 

titxns ready prepared £rom<their tables and' 
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indicted by some attenti<Hi their 
derate kisdness. There ia no charact^ 
in the world liigher bred, than d Turk ofi 
rank. So^e of these men too I/ound ex- 
tremely intelligent, deeply interested . in 
the politick amelioration of their country*, 
and warm admirers of Ptfter the Great. , I, 
^^nember with pleasure the agreeablp. 

<j.' . *, • 

hours ^ have spent in the society of Me- 
hemet Aga, Selictar of the Pacha of .Lp-. 
panto, a warrior to whom the obstibatei 
•rcsi«tance of Varna is^ mainly ^o be attri- 
buted, and a remarkably enlightened man. 
Yet even he could not emancipate himself 
from their fatalism. For I remember wheii 
once conversings with him on the equip- 
ments (9f the cavalry, a subject in wh|fib 
he was^very tpuch interested, I su^estj^ 
to.hini the pi&priety of acprps of ciiiras<^ 
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ders. A cuirass cannot stop thcgball 
that bears your fate/ he replied^ shrug- 
ging up ' his shoulder, and exclaiming 
Mashallab! 

While I was leading this novel and 
agreeable life, news arrived, that the Pacha 
of Scutari, who Lad placed himself at the 
head of the insurgent Janissaries, and wee 
" the champion of the old party, ^;ad en- 
tered Albania at the "head of sixty thou- 
sand men to avea^ the massacre of the 
Beys. 


XV. 


The Grand Vizier set off the satee night 
with ten thousand jieh]/ reached Okhrida, 
by forced ma^iches, attadki^ and ixmted 
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a division of the rebel troops before tEey 
supposed him to be apprised of his 
movements^ hnd again encampdfl at Mo> 
nastir^ seiyiing urgent commanfds to Ya- 
nina for his son to advance with the rest of 
the army." We met his Tartar on. our 
Diarchy and the divisions soon joined. 
^Afi:er a day^’s rest, we advanced, and en* 
tered 41^ Pachalick of Scutan. 

The enemy, to our surprise, avoided an 
engagement, The^ he^e, undisciplined 
* warriors were frightened at our bayonets* 
They destroyed all before us, and hung 
with their vigilant cavalry, on our ex- 
hausted rear. We had advanced on one 
side to Scutari on the other, we had pe- 
netrated into Bomelia. We carried eveiy- 
thing l^efore us, b jt were in want of 
si^ppUes, our^^pldiers were cmthout foo^ 
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Wti skilftil general and y disciplmed 
have cut off all our comtnu- 

atications/’ 

Suddeidy^ the order was given to re- 
f!Peat. We retreated slowly, and in e^l- 
lent order. Two regiments of the newly- 
organized cavalry, with whom I had the 
h^ouT to act, covered the rear, and vmp^ 
engaged in almost constant ski^rishing 
with the enemy. This skirmishing is very 
exciting. We <mncentrated, and again 
encamped <at Okhrida, 

We were in hopes cf now drawing the 
enemy into aii engagement, but be was 
wary. In this situation, the Vizier directed 
tbat, in the night, a powerful division 
«mder the command of Mehemet,'*' Pacha 
a Le^ntd, he s^bed Ali Pat^a, 
fbould faU' b^ to Moijit'Mir witn tbe 



artillery^ ajld take tip a position <»in*the 
snountainsr The ensuing night» his high- 
ness^ after having previously s|liked sony 
useless guns, scattered abou*t some tents 
and baggage-waggons, and given a gencsrid 
appearance of a# hurried, and disorderly 
retreat, withdrew in tj;ie same direction. 
The enemy instantly pursued, rushed on, 

m 

and attacked US full of corffidence. *Woi 

contented ourselves by protecting our rear, 

» 

but still retreated, an^ appeared ytxious 

avoid an engagcmfnt. In ^he ey^ng, 

having entered the mountain passes, and 

reached the* post of the Pacha of Lepanto, 
• • 
we drew dp in battle array. 

It was a cloudy morning among the 

^moui^ains, and some time before the tniat 

‘drew.aray. TKs adwny a]^)ear4i to 1»e 

is great fenpe, filliDg the gorge, theoi^ 
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retreated, ^ocampe^on 

ji||l enunencls. When 

.^qr pei««ived a lar^ hady instantly 

^^jtiged. with' the famous Janissary shout, 

j^ |^TO|;.of whic^.I conf^. I was cold, 

.somewhat ' exhausted, for I had*tasted no 

^M|d for two daySaand for a in<Hnent, my 

heart senk. 

• • 

They werfe received, to their surprise, 
^ a wdl-directed discharge of artillery 
&om,9urconceided|jbatterie8. They seemed 
i^e&ed. Qur rank| opened, and a Ix^y 
of , five thousand fresh troths instantly 
obliged them with the bayonet. This 
l^vanudi whs sublime, and so exciting that, 
what with the shouts and cannonading, I 
|^^..jnad, and longed to ru^ foxyraid. 
^he enemy gave way. ^|iidr great force 
ims in cavalry, whith could net act tttaoBg 



the mountains. The/ wete evident]/ 
astonished and perpiejced/ Xn a few 
minutes^ tHey were rodted* ^fhe ^zi(r 
gave orders for a general charge and jibr-* 
suit, and in a few minutes, I was dashing 
over the'hills in rapid chace of all I could 
catch, cutting, firing, shouting, and ^uite 
Pigrsuaded, that a battle was, aftqr all, the 
mostei^Iightful pastime in the world. 

The masses still charging, the gititgps 
demanding quarter, fNe single horabtnau 
bounding over the hUls, the Mid, scared 
steeds without a rider, snorting and 
plunging,' tile dense smol^ dealing aWay, 
the bright \rms and figures flashing, ever 
and anon, in the moving obscurity, the 
wild shouts, the strange ’'and horHHe 
spectacles, the si^^itary shots and "shrieks 
now Iibard id^lhe dcS^as^g' tii^ioar, aq^ 
VoL. IV. Q 
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-ttui:' general feding of energy, |nd peril. 
%|d triumph-^it was all wonderful, and 
nfis a glorious moment in existdfice. 

The enemy was scattereji lil^e chaff. 
To rally them was impossible; and the 
chiefs^ in despair, were foiemost ih flight. 
They offered no riisistance, and the very 
men who* in the morning, would have becm. 
the first to attack a battery, sabre inland, 
noy yielded in numbers without a struggle 
to afi individual, f There was a great 
^ughter, a^ast number of prisoners, and 
plunder without end. My tent fas filled 
with rich arms, and shawls, anA stuffs, and 
i^broidered saddles. Lausanh^ and Tita 
w^ the next day both clothed in splen- 
did ^Albanian dresses, and little «Spiro 

' ^ • i 

plunda^ the dead as ¥ecame a modan 

areek. 



J reacyed my tent, f 'disnipMntea trim 
my horse, I leant upon it from .exhaustion; 
An Albanian came forward,^ and offered a 
flask of • Zitza wine. I drdnk it at a 

draught, and assuredly experienced the 

• • 

highest sensual pleasure. I took up two 
Cachemire shawls, and* a gun mounted in 
sitver, and gave them to Jhe Alba^^i&n. 
Luc6}(i is he who is courteous in the hour 
of plunder ! 

The Vizier, I understood, to at 
Ofthrida, and I repaired to that post oyer 
the field of battle. The moon had risen^ 
and tinge^ with its white light, all . the 
prominent objects of the scene of destruc- 
tion ; groups oJ bodies, and, now and tlien, 
a pallfd fa^e, distinct and fierce ; ^steeds, 
and standards, and arms, and shattered 
\^ggons. Hare and ther^ a moving ligBt 

H2 
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showed, that the plunderer was s^^ll at |iis 
work, and, occasionally seated on the 
carcase of a horse, and sometimes oh the 
corpse of a ‘human being, were osome of 
the fortunate survivors, smoking with 
admirable coolness, as if there were not on 
earth such a fearfurmystery as death. 

I {pund the victorious Redschid seated 
on a carpet in^the moonlight in a q^ress 
*gr«ve, and surrounded by attendants, to 
whoig he was deliviring instructions, and 
distributing.*' rewards^ Jle appeared &s 
calm and grave as usual. Perceiving him 
thus engaged, I piingled with tjie crowd, 
and stood aside, leaning on my sword ; but 
observing me, he beckoned to me to 
advance, and pointing to his carjibt, he 

. 4 . 

gave me the pipe of honour from his own 
lips. As I seated myself 4?y his si&e, X 
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could no^ help viewing this extraordinary 
man with great interest and curiosity. A' 
short timdliack, at this very place^ he had 
perpetrated an act, wbicli ^ would have 
rendered him infamous in a civilized land, 
the avtngers meet him, as if by fate, on 
the very scene of his Uoody treachery, and 
,-5-he is victorious. What is life ? 

S^^much for the battle^of Bitoglia or 
Monastir, a very pretty fray, although not . 
as much talked of as iVusterlitz or Water- 
loo, and which probably wcajld have re- 
mained unknown to the great mass of 
European readers, had not a young Frank 
gentlemaiT mingled, from a silly fancy, in 
its lively business. 
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XVI. 

The effect of the battle of fiitoglia was 
the complete pacification of Albania, and 
the temporary suppression of the conspi- 
racies in the adjoining provinces. Had it 
been ^ in the power of the Porte to hav^ 
supported, at .this moment^ its abld^&nd 
iaithful servant, it is probable, that the 
atttb(|nty of the Sultan would have been 
permanently^^ consolidated in these coun- 
tries. As it is, the" finest * regions in 
Europe are still the prey of civil war, in 
too many instances excited by foreign 
powers, for their miserable purposes, 
against a prince, who is only inferibr to 
Peter the Great, because he has profited 
,by 4iis example. 
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Por nJ^^self, perceiving that the^ was no 
immediate prospect of active^ service, I 
determined to visit Greece, and I paried 
from his highness with the hope that I 
might congratulate him at Stamboul. . 


xyiL 

A COUNTRY of promontories, and^^ulfs, 
itod islands clu^teriSg in an^mzure sea, a 
country of^wooded vales and purple moun<- 
tains, wlmrein the cities^are built on plains, 
covered wuh olive woods, and at the base 
offjm Ar^opoUs, crowned with a temple or 
a to>fer. And^ there are quarries of white 
marble, and vines, and much wild honey, 
^nd wherever you move> is some fair, and 
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elegani^memorial of the poetic pliiSt, a l^ne 
pillar on tl^e green and silent plain once 
ecihoing with, the triumphal shouts of 
aacred games, the tomb of a hero, or 
the fane of a God. Clear is the sky, and 
fragrant is the air, and, at all seasons, the 
magical scenery of this land is coloured 
with, that*’ mellow tint, and invested wifSi 
that pensive -character, which, in<^lher 
^oentries, we conceive to be peculiar to 
Autvmn, and which beautifully associate 
with the recollections of the past. En- 
chanting Greece ! 
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XVIII. 


In the Argolic Glilf I found myself in the 
very heart' of the Greek 'tragedy ; Nauplia 
and Sparta, the pleasant Argos^^and the 
rich '^vlycene, the tomb of Agamemnon,' 
and the palace of Clytemnestra. Th_^ 

fortunes of the house bf Atreus fonh the 

/ 

ndblest of all legends. I beHgve in that 
Destiny before which the ancients bowed. 
Modern philosophy, with its superficial 
discoveries, nas infused into the breast of 
man a sp^it of«scept]cism, but I think that, 
ere loAg, Sciencp will again becoirfe imagi- 
native, and that, as we become more pro- 
found we m^ become al^ more credulous. 
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Des^y is our will, and ou]\; will i^ our 
nature. The son who inherits the organi- 
'zation of the father, will be doomed to the 
same fortunes as his sire, and again the mys- 
terious matter jn wnich his ancestors were 
moulded m-iy, in other 'forms, by a neces- 
sary attraction, Bit upon his fate. All is 
ipystery^ but he is a slare, who will •not 

V « 

* .struggle to penetrate the dark veil 

I quitted the Morca without regret. It 
is covered with Venetian memorials, no 

V 

more to ntl; a source of joy, and brining’ 
back to my memory a country on which I 
no longer loved to dwell. I pst anchor 
in a small but secure harbour. I landed. 
I climbed a bill. From it .1 looked over a 

f 

vast pla'in, covered vrith jolive woods, and 
skirted^ by mountmns. Some isolated hills, 
of very picturesi^ue form, ro^ in the plain 



at a ciistancjl^ from the terminating raifge. 
On Sne of these I beheld a magrdfecent 
lemT)Ie bathed In the sunset. At^ the foot) 
of the craggy steep on which It rested was 
a walled city of considerable dimensions, in 
front of which rose a Doric temple of ex- 
quisite proportion, and ^apparently unin- 
jured. The violet sunset threw over this 
S(5ene%a^ colouring becoming fts loveliness,^ 
and, if possible, increasing its refined cha- 
racter. Independent of?all associatioiw, it 
tWa^ the most beautifijl spectacle that l^ad 
ever passed before a flsion always musing 
on sweet sights, yet I could not forget that 
h was the^iright capital qf my youth- 
ful dreams, the ^fragrant city of the Violet 
Crown^ th^fair, the sparkling, th^elicate 
Athens ! 
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XIX. 

Thk illusion vanished ^when J. entered 
Athens. I found it in scarcely a less shat- 
tered condition than the towns of Albania. 
Ilnined' streets, and roofless houses, and a 

f * 

scanty population. The women were at 
TSgina in securitj;^ a few males remained 
bAind to watch the fortune of war. The 
Acropolis had not been visited by travellers 
for nine years, and was open^to inspection 
for the first timb the very d^^ I entered. 
It was still in the possession of the Turks, 
but the Greek Commission !iad arrived 
to]J receive the keys oiP the fortress. The 
ancient remains have escaped bett^ than 
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we c«juld hope. The Parthenon an^s^the 
other temples on the Acropolis Jjave ne- 
cessarily sufi^red in the sieges, but the^ 
injury is dnly in the detail ; the general 
effect is not marred, although I observed 
many hundred shdfls and cannon-balls lying 
about. 

The Theseum has not been touched, jnd 
looks, at a short distance, as if it were 
just finished by Cimony The sumptuous 

V 

columns of the Olympium still rise 
thSr stately platform* but the Choragic 
monument i^sadly maimed, although, as I 
was assu by English* sailors, and not 

eastern barbarians. Probably the same 
marine rndj^ister!;, who have commemorated 
their fatal jisit to Egypt, and the*name of 
the felj^craft that wafted them there, by 
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coTdii;ug the granite pillar of l^ompey^witb 
gigantic characters in black ^paint. 

* The durability of the Partl^enon is won- 

I • 

derfuL As far as I could observe, had it 
not been for the repeated ravages of man, 
it might at this day have been in as perfect 
condition as in the'age of Pericles. Abstract 
time it has defied. Gilt and painted, \Wth 
its pictures apd votive statues, it miisl have 
Jj2^n one of the most brilliant creations of 
ht^oan genius. Yet we err if we consider 
this famoul building as. an unparalleled" 
effort of Grecian architecture.^ Compared 
with the temples pf Ionia, an^l;e Sicilian 
fanes, compared even with the Olympium 
at its feet, the Parthenon could/only rank 
a chihch with a cathedral. 

In Art, the Greeks were the children of 
tho Egyptians. ^'The day m^y yet comp 
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when we shall do justice to the high 
of thht mysterious and imaginat;ve>^eople. 
The origin Doric and Ionic invention* 
must be traced amid the palaces^of Carnac 
and the temples of Luxoor, For myself J 
confess I fever gaa^ upon the marvels of 
Art with a feeling of despair. With horror 
I rgnember that, through some mysterious 
n&essity, civilization seems to have de- 
serted the most favoured regions and the 

t ^ ■** 

choicest intellects. TKe Persian whose 
'v'eiy being is poetry, the Arab whose sub- 
tile mind could penetrate into the very 
secret shr^ of Nature, the Greek whose 
acute percepliDns seemed granted only for 

the creation of the beautiful-^these are 

% • 

now uiijlette^ slaves in barbaroq# Is^ds.^ 
The arts are gelded to the flat*iH>sed Flanks. 
And toib and stu^jj and invent 
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to acfioupt for their own incompe , 
No 7» it is the ditnate, nowf the 
lieligioDy iH)w the govemniesi|i eveijthing 
;but the trudi, everything but the mor- 
tifying suSpiciiSi, that their organization 
tnay be different, and ^at they may be 
as di^^ct a race from their models, as they 
undoubtedly are from the Kalmuck and the 
.Negro. 


Xx. 

Whatevee may have been the, faults of 
tile anddit governments,' tlt^y were in 
dosec relation to the times, to yhe coun> 
to tile governed, thai/^iurr. The 
andents invented their govetiampts ‘ac- 
cording, to thdc, wants; the^ modeitis’baye 
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adopted foragn policies, and then nq^^Iled 
th^ir conduct upon this bprtpw^ regula- 
tion. Tl^s' circumstance has' occasioGfed 
our manners and our customs to so 
confused, and absurd, and unpbilosophjcal. 
What Jbusiness^had we, fpr instance^ to 
adopt the Roman law ? — a la% foreign to 
our manners, and consequently disadvalhf^. 
<tag|pus. He, who profoundly mecfitatee 
upon the situation of Modern Europe, 
will also discover how productive of aiisery 
h^as been the scnselq^s adoption of oriental 
customs by northern p^ple. Whence 
came that ^divine right of kin^, which 
has dclugb^^sormany countries witli blood? 
—that pastoral aiid Syrian law of tithes, 
winch ma^ yet shake the found^ioo of jo 
many ancient institutions ? 


VoLlV. 


1 
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XXI. 


as a child^ I was struck by the 
absurdity of uipdem education, duty 

ct education is to ^ve ideas. When our 
limited intelligence was confined to the 
Sterature of t^o dead languages^ it ^ was 
MCessary to acquir^ those languages, in 
ord^ to obtain the knowledge which they 
embalmed. * But no^ each nation has ils 
literaturq, each nation^ possesses^ written in 
its own tongue, a feoord of all l^?wledge, 
and spedmens of every mocjifi^non of in-* 
vention. Let education, then, bn confined 
to that iSbtional literaturej^ and Ve ^ould 
soon perceive the beneficial effects this 
rewlution upon the mind d£ the student^ ^ 
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“Study would then be a profitable ^iWTight. 

1 f&ty the poor Gothic victitt o£j^ Gram> 
roar and tl^ Lexicon. The Greeks, who 
were inai>ters of compontion, ignorant 

of all languages but their own. Th^ 
concent&ted thdir i^udy ol the genius of 
expression upon one tongue. To thhil 
they owe that blended simplicity and 
Strength of style, which fhe imitative 
Romans, with all their splendour, nev<gL. 
attained. 


•To the few, however, who have leisure 
or inclination to study foreign ligatures, 
1 will Dgt recommend them the l^i^lish^ 
the ltalian>di^ German, since t]fey may 


rightly i^wei;, that all these have been 
in gneat j^art fouyded upon tHb classic 
tongu^ and therefore it is wise to ascend 
to tKb fbuntaip-head ; bat I will ask them 
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for \ijfikt reason they would limit their 
experie%s^ to the immortal language^ of 
(Greece and Rome ? Why ncf. study the 
Oriental ? , Surely, in the pagps of the 
Persians and the Arabs, we might discover 
new sources of emotion, xifew modfes of ex- 
pression, new trails of ideas, new prin- 
ciples of. invention, and new bursts «.of 
fancy. 

These are a few of my meditations amid 

th^fbins of Athens. They will disap- 
point those- who might justly expect an 
ebulliti<^n of classic rapture from one, who 
has gazed upon Marathon by ^wnlight, 
and saibld upon the free watei^ of Salamis. 
I regret their disappointment, but I have 
arrived kt an age when I can "think only 
of the future. A mighty era is at hand 
pzepared by the^Iunders of long cento- 
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ries. Ardently I hope that the necjfesary 
change in human existence may b>J effected 
by the voiJ^ of philosophy alone: but I 
tremble, lind I am silent. There is no 

bigotry so terrible as the bigotry of a 

• • 

country that flatters itself that it is philo- 
sophical. 


XXJI 

G that the Turkish squa- 
dron I left at Prevesa had arrivea in the 
Negroponl^ I “passed over, and paid a 
visit to its ^commander, with whom I was 
acquaiiiifted, Halil Pacha, Halil informed 
fhe that all remained quiet in Albapia, but 


UNDERS'jniNDI^ 
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that Redschid did not venture to retijrn. 

He add^ that he himself y^as about to 
‘ . » 
sail for Staml;)oul immediately, and pro- 
posed that I should accompany Kim. His 
offer suited me, and as the wind was fair, 
in a few hours we were all on board. 

I had a most splendid view of Sunium, 
its' Golumiis against a dark cloud loolced 

• i * 

like undriven* snow, and we were soon 
Ttmoiig the Cyclades. Sixteen islands 
weK^in sight, and we were now making 
our course in the heart of them. An 
Archip4l^ago by sunset is Iqvely — small 
isles of purple and gol^ stunning the 
glowingVvaters. The wind served well- 
through the night, but we Vere Ibecalmed 
the next'^y off Mity&ae, the*afta>- 
noon, a fresh breeze sprung up and^mrled 
u^to the Dardandles. 
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We were yet, I believe, upwaroB ot a 
hundred miles from Con&tantinc^ile. What 
a road to mgreat city ! narrower and much 
longer than the straits of Gibraltar, but 
not with such sublime shores* . Asia and 
Europe look more kindly on each other 
than Europe and her* more sultry sister. 

I* found myself, the next ^mdtning, be- 

• . T 

calmed off Troy : a vast, •hilly, unculti- 
vated plain, a scanty rill, a huge tumulus, 
some shepherds and their flocks — ^b^old 
tlie kingdom of' Priani, and tlie successors 
of Paris ! 

A si^al su^nmoned ais on b^d, the 
wind was Ifeiir and fresh. We/scudded 
along wtth gibat swiftness, passing many 
towns an^ fortresses. Each dome, each 
minaret, I thought was Constantinople. 
At last it ciftne; we were in full si^t. 
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Massed of habitations, grouped on gentle 
acclivities, rose on all sides, out of the 
water, part in^Asia, part in jfcurope; a 
gay and conftised vision of red b*uildings, 
and dark-green cypress proves, ^hooded 
domes, and millions of minarets. As we 
approached, thfe design became' more ob- 
vious# The ^groups formed themselves^ 
into three cotisiderable cities, intersected 
by arms of the sear Down one of these, 
rouTiding the Seraglio point, our vessel 
held her course. We seemed to glide 
into the ^eart of the 'capital. . The water 
was co^ed with innumerable ‘^Boats as 
swift as^ gondolas, and far ’ more gay, 
curiously carved, and richly gilt/ In all 
parts swarWd a showy* population. ^The 
characteristic of the whole scene was bril- 

ijp 

liadcy. The houses glittered, the waters 
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sparkled, and flocks of white and*sacrea 
birds glanced^ in the golden jirifr, and 
skimmed o^r the blue wavef On one 
side of thd* harbour was mooredl the Turk- 
ish fleet, dressed out in all their colours. 
Our course was ended, and we cast our 
anchor in the famous GoldeivHorn. 


XXIII. 

No picture can cver*convey a ju^ idea of 
Constan^oplel 1 have^seen seveml that 
are faithful, ^s^far as they extencjjmut the 
most comprehensive can only exhibit a 
small^pornon of this extraordiifary city. 
By land, or by water,' in every direction, 
'^$)ass?ng up the Golden ilorn to the vaJJey 
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of ftwfeet Waters, or proceeding on the 
other hlKid down the famous Bosphorus to 
£uyukder^, and Terapia, loathe Euxine, 
what infinite novelty! New kiosks, new 
hills, new windings, new groves of cypress, 
and new forests of chestndt, open on all 
sides. 

.The two most wonderful things at Con- 
stantinople are the Bosphorus and the 
Bazaar. Conceivetthe Ocean a stream not 
broader than the Rhine, with shores with 
all the beauty and Wiety. of that river, 
running^J)etween gentie slopes covered with 
rich w^ods, gardens, and summed palaces, 
cemeteriv?, ana mosques, ana villages, and 
bounded by sublime mountains. The 
view of Vijp Euxine from the^heights of 
Terapia, just seen through the end of the 
Straits, is like garing upon Eternity, 
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The Bazaar is of a difTereot ordei^but< 
not^ess remarkable. I never coi^^ obtun 

ff ^ 

from a Turli. any estimate of tHte ground it 

a 0 

covered. ^Several in the habit pf daily at- 
tendance have mentioned to me, that they 
often find themselves in divisions they have 
not before visited. Fsflbcy a, Parisian pa- 
nofama passage, fancy perhaps* a square 
mile covered with these arcades, intersecf^ 
ing each other in all directions, and full of 
every product of the Empire froni^;dia- 
monds to dates. . Thts will gife you some 
idea of the Great Ba2aar at Constantinople. 
The deSiiers, in every possible costi^ime, dt 
cross-legged^'^dli their stalls, and /ealers in 
the same article usually congregate to- 
geth^. 't’he armiburers, the ^(Mbcers, the 
pipemakers; the jewellers, the shawl sd- 
lersf the libmrians, all have tbdr] distinct 
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quartef* Now you walk along a range of 
stalls, flijed with the most fanciful slip- 
pers, cloth Und leather of all tolours em- 
broidered Tjrith gold or powdered with 
pearls : now you are in a street of confec- 
tionery, and now you are cheapening a 
Damascus sabre in the Bazaar of arms, or 
turning oyer a vividly-illuminated copy of 
Hafiz in that ^ last strong-hold of Turkish 
bigotry, the quarter*of the vendors of the 
Kqj^nS. The magnificence, novelty, and 
variety of the goods^^ on sale, the whole 
nation o^ shopkeepers ^all in different dress, 
the crowds of buyers from all p^r:s of the 
world — ^J^,only hint at these ^traits. Here 
every people has a characteristic s^ostume. 
Turks, Grteks, Jews, and Armenians ate the 

I 

staple population, the latter are numerous. 
Th<? Armenians w6ir round, and very un- 
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becoming black caps» and flowing probes ; 
the Jews a black hat wreathed/ with a 
white handkerchief ; the Greeks black tuf. 
bans. The ‘’Turks are foncf of dress, and 
indulge in all combinations of costuide. 
Of late^^ amcM^*the young men in the 
Capital^ it has been the* fasten to discard 
thc*hu£re turban, and the ample (obes, and 
they^liave termed an exceedingly ungrace> 
ful dress upon the Frank. But vast num- 
bers cling to the national costume, 

' cinlly the Asiatics, renowned for the pro- 
digious height and multifarious folds of 
their hd!^-ge^r. 
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XXIV. 


Halil Pac:ha pkid me a visit one day 
at my T^dence on the Bosphorus, and 

c\ 

told me, that he had mentioned my fi^e 

to the Sultan^ who had expressed a desire 
« 

to^ s^ me. As it is not etiquette for the 
Padishah <o receive Franks, I wa^ of 
course ^s sensible of high honour, as I 
was anxWs to become acquaii^.ed with 
the extraordinary man, wht^ n/as about to 
confer it. 

The ^^Itan was at^this mfi^ment at a 

palace on the Bosphorus, ndc far from 

' >' 

Tpphana. Hither: on the appointed' day 
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I repaired with Halil, and the Drogyeihan 
of tjjie Forte. We were ushered into a 
chamber, wheib a .principal ofjcer of thd 
household reti^ived us, and wltere 1 smoked 
out of a pipe tipped irith diamonds, and 
sipped cdSee perfumed with rose^ in cups 
studded with precious stgnes. 

\yhen we had remained here for about 
haif%n hour, Mustapha^ the private Secre- 
tary and favourite of the Sultan, entered, 
and after saluting us, desired us to fidlqw . 
iiim. We proceeded .along a corridor, at 
the end of which gtood two or^ three 
Eunuchs^ richly dressed, and then the 
door opened,., I found myself in an 
apartment of moderate size, painted with 
indiffeijsnt {^abesqi^s in fresco, ^nd sur* 
rounded V with a divan of crimson velvet 
andj^ald. Seated upon -^his, with his feet 



ground^ his arms folded, and in a 
Huzzar dress, was the Grand Signor.^ 

As we |ntered> he slighdy touched his 
/heart, according to the fashion of the 
Oriqntds, and Mustapha, setting us an 
example, desimi us to ourselves. I 
fanmed, and I w^s afterwards assured of 
the correctness of ray observation, that the 
fSuI^n was]^ very much constrained<?»«ad 
very little at his ease. The truth is, he is 
to^y unused to interviews with strangers, 
mef this yas,. for novel^si-, 

tVQtio? than farme^ His constraint wore 
pff', as dbnyersation proceeded, ^e asked 
a many questions, a^j,9ften laughed, 
tiir^g round to Mustapba with a fami- 

when ray : 

He enquired much about tiie .^bankn 
war. Without tflattering^m^ lateiiCom- 
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mander> it ^as in my powo: to tlo him 
seiArice. He asked me, what service I 

had before seen, 'and was evidently sur- 

# 

prised wVen I informed him was oiiiy 
an amateur. He then made many en- 
quiries, ^as to th# European forces, and, as 
I answered them, I inttodiuied some opi«i> 
nions on politics, which interested him. 
H^asked me who I was. ^1 told him I 
was the son of the PriiVje Minister of , 
a power always friendly to the Ottoman. 
His eyes sparkled, ailfl he repd^ted several 
times, ^ It is well, ilr is well ; ’ meaning I 
suppos^ that he did qot repent of the 
interview. id told me, that hv^o years 
time he shouldJiave two hundred thousand 
regular infl ntry. f hat if the Btfssian war 
could have^heen postponed another yeihV 
Im; sBould havp beat the^MuscovUes; that 
you IV. 
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the object of the war was to crush his 
schemes of regeneration ; that he was be- 
trayed at Atlrianople as«well as at Varna, 
He added, that he had onl]^ what 
Peter tlie Great had done before him, and 
that Peter was thwarted'-by unsuccessful 
wars, yet at su* 2 ceeded, 

.1, of Qourse, expressed my conviction 
fiiat his highness would be as fortunatCT* 
The Padisha thp abruptly said that all 
his sfibjects should have equal rights^ that 
there shouM be nc difference between 
Moslemin and infidel^ that all who contri- 
buted t(? the government had alright to 
tlie same^ protection. 

Here Mustapha nodded[ to IJalil, and 
we rose, cud bowing, quitted the presence 
of a really great man, 

1 found, at the portal, a fine Arjl3)ian;i 
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two Cachemirc shawls, a scarlet «loak of 

honour, with the collar embroidered with 

% 

gold, and fastened with diamond clasps, 
a iabre, ;^nd two superb pipe,s. This was 
my reward for charging with the Turkish 
ci: V u ! r-/ 12 1 Ilitog^ia. 


XXV. 

One of the most cutious tliiiJgs at Con- 
stantinople is the pfwer you have^ in the 
capital the East, of placing yoursdves 
in ten minu^ in a lively Frank town. 
Such is Pera. • I passed there the winter 
months of Decembfr and Januqjry in very 
agreeable &nd intelligent society. My 
healih improved, but my desit?? df waa- 

Klf 
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dering increased. I began to think that 
I should now never be able to settle^in 
life. The desire of fame did not revive. 
I felt no intellectual energy/ L required 

nothing more than to be amused. And 

{ 

having now past four or' five months at 
Stamboul, and seen all its wonders, from 
the interior of its mosques to the dancing 
dervishes, I resolved to proceed. So/TJhe 
cold morning of I^ebruary, I crossed over 
to Scutari, and pressed my wandering foot 
upon Asia. 



PART THE SiATH; 




I WAS now in the great Peninsula of Asia 
Minor, a country admirably by 

Nature, abounding in vast, luxuriant, and 
enchanting plains, &cm which a scanty 
population derive a difHcult subsistence, 
and watered by broadfrivers rolfing through 
solitude. 

As t journeyed along^ I Gout(l not re- 
frain from "feAntrasting the desplation of 
the prestent with the refinement of tlie 
past, and cilling uj) a vision of ike ancient 
splendour of this famous country. I be^ 
helif those glorious .Greek federations that 
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covered the provinces of the coast with 
their rich cultivation, and brilliant cities. 
Who has liot heard of the green and 
‘'bland lonia^ and its still more fruitful, 
although less picturesque, sister, the rich 
iBolia ? Who has not heard of the fane 
of Ephesus, and the Anacreontic Teios; 
Chio^, with its rosy wine, and Cnidus, 
mth>its rosy^goddess? Colophon, Priene, 
Phocsea, Samos, Miletos, the splendid 
Halicarnassus, ^and the sumptuous Cos— • 
magnificent' cities abounding "in genius, 
and luiury, and all that polished refine* 
ment that ennobles life! Everywhere 
around these free and far ous citizens 
uhseminated their liberty and their ge- 
nius, in the savage Tt^uris, a«Ml or the 
wild shores of Pontus ; on the banks of 
the Borysthenes, aiid by the ^waters of the . 
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rapid Tyras. The islands in their vici- 
nity shared their splendour and their feli- 
city; the lyric Lesbos, and Tgnedos' witk 
its woods and vines^ and £hose glorious « 
gardens^ the fortunate Cyprus^ and the 
prolific Ifthodes. 

, Under the empire oJ Rocpe, the Penin- 
sula of Asia did not enjoy a le$s eminent 
prosperity. The interior provinces vied hi 
wealth and civilization, with the ancient 

colonies of the coast. Then the cAvalry 

■* 

’ of Cappadocia and Faphlagonia were fa- 
mous as the Lycian^ mariners, the soldiers 
of Pontus, and the bowmen of Armenia ; 
then GalatiaOBcnt forth her willing and 
welcome » tribute of corn, and the fruitfiiJo- 
Bithynia i^ivalled* the Pamp^liait pas- 
tures, the Vmes of Phrygia, and the Piri- 
diaif olives.', Ttn^us,'" Ancyra, Sar4os, 
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CfiBSaivsa, Sinope^ Araisos, were the gr«it 

and opulent capitals of these flourishing 
c 

ptovinces. r Alexandria rose upon the 
ruins of Tfoy, and Nkaea aiid^Nkodemia 
ranked with the most celebrated cities. 

I 

And now the tinkling bell of the armed 
and wandering c^^ravan was the only in- 
dication qf human exktence ! 

* It is in such scenes as these^ amid the 

c 

-ruins of ancient <splendour^ and the re- 
coUec^tions of vanish^ empire^ that jfliilo* 
sophers hare ponddred on the nature of 
govemUient^ and have? discovered^ as they 
fancied^ Li the oopsequenc^s of iti^ various 
fonnSj the causes of duratid^or of decay, 
rq^glory or humiliation, t Freedom, says 
the sage^ ivill lead to pi^sperity, and Des- 
potism to destruction. ' 

Vet has this land been .regulated* by / 
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every form of govonment, that tfacw h%e* 

Buity of man has devised. The federal 

• 

republic, the military empire, the cental 
despotism,' h^ive in turn controyed its for- 
tunes. The deputies of free states have here 
assemble in som^ universal tempTe which 
was the bond of union between their cities; 
hero has the Proconsul presided at fats 
higi? tribunal ; and here the Pacha reposdS 
in his Divan, The P^^gan fane, and the 
Christian church, and the Turkish molque, 
*hive here alike been* erected to form the 
opinions of the peo]^. The legctids of 
Chaos Und Olympus ary forgoiften, the 
sites of the se^n churches cannot even be 
traced, and all that is left are the revelatioa^^ 
of thc^son of Kahrida, a volume^he whole 
object of i^hich is to convert man into a 
fanaflc slave. 
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K there then no hope ? Is it an irre* 
vocable doocoi that sddety shall be credited 
only to be destroyed ? AVhen I can accept 
such a dogma« let me also beligve that the 
beneficent Creator is a malignant dmmon. 
Let us meditate more -deeply, let us at 
length discover that no society can long 
subsist ’that is based upon metaphysical 
absurdities. 

The law that Regulates man, must be 

founl3ed on a knowledge of his nature, or 

{' 

that law lf«ds him to ruin. What is the 
nature of man? In every clime and in 
every ciued we sjiall find a new deunition. 

Before me is a famous trefif^se on Human 
-^fature, by a Professor pf Konigsberg. 
No one has more profidundly medit£(ted on 
the attributes of his subject.' It is evi- 
dent that, in the* deep study of his * own 
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intelligence, he has discovered a • n6ble 
method of expounding that of others. 
Yet when I close his volumes, I conceal 
from myself chat all this time I have been 
studying a treatise upon the nature — ^not 
of man, T)ut — of E German ? 

What then ! Is the German a different 
animal from the Italian ? Let inquire 
in tihrn, whether you conceive the negro <5f 
the Gold Coast to be Ahe same being as 
the Esquimaux, w'ho tracks his way* over 
tlte Polar snows? 

The most successful legislators are those 
who h^e consj^ilted th^ geniu^r of the 
people. But^ it possible to render that 
which is the ocoasional consequence of fkac 
observation,^ the certain result o| scientific 
study^? 

Ofie thing is quitp certaiii, that tlie 
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sysfap we have hitherto pursued to attain 

a knowledge of man has entirely failed. 

0 

Let us disembarrass «ourselves of that 
‘ moral philosophy j*" which ‘ has filled so 
many volumes with words. History will 
always remain a pleasan^pastime;' it never 
could have 1?een z profitable study. To 
study man from the past is to suppose, 
that man is ever the same animal, whTch J 
do not Those who speculated on the ca- 
reer bf Napoleon had ever a dog’s-eared an- 
nalist to refer to. The past equally proved 
that he was both a Cromwell and a Wash- 
ington. Prophetic Past ! He tu1?ned out 
to be the first But suppose he had been 
;;cither ; suppose he had proved^a Sylla ? 

Man is an animal, and his nature must 
be studied^ as that of all other animals, 
r^he almighty Oeator has breathed his 
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spirit into us, and we testify our gratitUde 

for ^his choice boon by never deigning to 

• 

consider what may be the nature of our 
intelligence^. The philosopher^ however, 
amid this darkness, will not despair* He 
will look forward to an age of^tional 
laws* and beneficent cducatiqp. He will 
remgnber that all the truth he ha^ attained 
has*^een by one process. He will alstt 
endeavour to become ^acquainted with 
himself by demonstration, and not by 
dogma. 



One fair spring morning, with a clear blue 
sky, and an ardeLt^ but not intense Sun, I 
came in sight of the whole coast of Syria; 
Very high and mountmnous, and the Idftiest 
ranges covered wUh snow. 

I had sailed from Smyrna, through its 
lovely gulf, vaster and more beautiful than 
Uhe Ambracian, found myself in a new 
Archipcilago, tl^ Sporades, and" having 
visited Rhodes and Cyprus^ engaged, at the 
4ust island, a pilot to take us to the most 
oonveniept Syrian port. 

Syria is, in fact, an immcSise cham of 
ipountainSj extending from Asia Minor to. 
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Arabia. In the course of this great (^ain^ 
an, infinity of branches constantly de- 
tach themselves from the parent trunk, 
forming qn®each side, either ^towards, the 
desart or the sea, beautiful and fertile 
plains. Washed by the Levantine wave, 
on one side we behold 4he once luxurious 
Antioch, now a small and dingy Turkish 
toito. The traveller can no Jonger wan<ier 
in the voluptuous woods of Daphne. The 
palace and the garden pass away witli the 
* refined genius and the delicate taste that 
create them, but li^ture is eternal, and 
even yft; the v^ley of tte Oronfes offers, 
under the glo^ng light of an eastern day, 
scenes of« picturesque beauty that Svrtt- 
zerlar]^ cannot surpass. Th^ hills of 
Laodicea, dhee famous for their wine, are 
nosHselebrate^ for producing the choicest 
VoL.IV. L 
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tobaecq of the East. Tripoli is a flou- 
rishing town, embosomed in wild groves 
of Indian ^s, and fanjpus for its fruits 
•and silks. Advfjncing along the coast, we 

f 

reach the ancient Berytus, whose tobacco 
vies witlh Laodicea, and. whose silk sur- 
passes that of Tripoli. We arrive at all 
that remmns of the superb Tyre ; a small 
peninsula and a mud village. The faipous 
Acre is still the m<}st important place upon 
the cOast, and Jafia, in spite of so many 
wars, is ye/ fragrant, amid its gardens aijd 
groves of lemon trees. 

The tgwns on, the coast have principally 
been built on the sites and ruins of the 
asjfient cities, whose names they bear. 

None of them have sufiicient claims to 
r 

the character of a capital ;^but on the 
other side of the^ mountains we find two 
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of the most important of oriental aci^les— 
the populous Aleppo and the delicious 
Damascus; nor must we forg^ Jerusalem^ 
that city ^a^red in so mai^y cr^ds ! 

In ancient remains^ Syria is only in- 
ferior fb Egyptt All have heard of the 
courts of Baalbec^ and tha columns of 
Paijnyra. Less known, because ^only 
re<fisitly visited, and visited with extreme 
danger, are the vast rwins of magnificent 
cities in the Arabian vicinity of the* lake 
•Aksphaltites. 

The climate of tips country is Various 
as its formation. In tha plains/ is often 
experienced tl^t intense heat so fatal to 
the European invader ; yet the snow that 
seldom falls upon the level ground, or falls 
only to varish^ rests upon the heights of 
Leb^on^ and, in the Higher lands, it is 

L 2 
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not difficult at all times to discover exactly 
the temperature you desire. I travelled 
in Syria at ^e commencement of the year, 
"when the short, ^ut violent, lajny season 
had just ceased. It is not easy to conceive 
d'more beautiful and fruitful land’. The 
plains were covered with that fresh green 
tint so r(ire under an Eastern sky, , the 
oYanffe and lemon trees were clothed bBth 
with fruit and blossom, and then too 1 
first l 3 eheld the huge leaf of the Banana, 
and tasted, for the first time, the delicarte 
flavoult of its unrivalled fruit. From the 
great extent of the country, and tbfe conse- 
quent variation of chme, ^the Syrian can 
always command a succession, as well as a 
variety, of luxuries, r The season ^pf the 
pomegranate will commenceoin Antioch 
yhen it ends in Jaffa, and when yow have , 
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exhausted the figs of Beiroot, you can fly 
to*the gardens of Damascus. Under the 
worst government, that pecjiaps ever op- 
pressed its subjects, Syri^ stillT brings forth 
the choice productions of alnv^/St evej^ 
clime; corn and cotton, maize and rice^ 
the sugar-cane of the Antilles, and the 
indigo and cochenille of Mexico. '•TJSe 
plains of Antioch and of ^Palestine are 
covered with woods of the finest olivqp, the 
tobaccos of the coast arc unrivalled in any 
country, and the mountains of Lebanon 
are clothed jrith white mulberry trees, that 
«afibrd the richest silks, or with vineyards 
that yield a ^ine that justly hears the 
nanie of (Groldeh. 

Tlfe inbabitenti of this c«Aintry ar< 
various as its productions, and its mutabh 
fortunes. The Ottoman conqueror is ndv 
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the Lord, and rules the posteiitj of the (Ad 
Sjrian Greeks and of the Arabs, who w»e 
themselves onpe predominant. In the 

^ . V ^ r . 

mountains, the independent and mysterious 

Druses iive in freedom under their own 

■1 ' 

Emir, and, in the ranges near Antioch, we 

I 

find the Ansaree, tribes who, it is whispered, 
yet celebrate the most singular rites ^ of 
Paganism. In tlie desarts around Aleppo 
wander the pastoral Kourd, and the war- 
like Turkman, and from Tadmor to Gaza, 
the whole Syrian desart is traversed by 
the famous Bedouin. 

There is a charm in oriental life, and it 
is — Repose. Upon me, whcf nad been bred 
in the artificial circles of corrupt civiliza- 
tion, and * /ho had so fredly kidulg^ the 

■ f 

course of his impetuous passions, this cha- 
iA(^ made a very forciUe impressiwu 
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Wandering over those plains and *desarts, 
an8 sojourning in those silent and beautiful 
cities^ I experiencedi all thaf serenity of 
mind which I can conceit to* be the envi- 
able portion of the old age of ^ virtuous 
life. The memory of the wea^g cares 
and corroding anxieties, and vaunted ex- 
citement of European life, filled mcfwifh 
pain. Keenly I felt the varfity and little- 
ness of all human plans and aspirations. 
Truly may I say, that on the plains of 
Syria, I parted for ever with my ani^bition. 
The calm ei^oyment^of existence appeared 
lo me, as it now does, thb highest attain- 
able felicity, iftr can I conceive,nhat any- 
thing could tempt me from my solitude, 
and ftduce*me onle more to nSngle with 
mankind, with whom, } fear, I have too 
little in commbn, but the strong conviction 
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that the fortunes of my race depended on 
my effort, or that I could materially ad- 
vance that ^reat amelioration of their con- 
dition, in the ]^acticability oi which I 
devoutly believe. 


III. 


I GALLOPED over an illimitable plain co- 
vered with a vivid, though scanty, pasture, 
and fragrant with aromatic herbs. A soft, 

‘ V. 

fresh breeze daiifced on my cheek, and 
brought ^vigour to my fra&e. Day after 
day, I journeyed, and met no sign of 
human e^i^stence, no fillage,^no culture^ 
no resting-place, ,not everl a tree. Day 
after day, I journeyed, and*the land iudi- 
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cated no termination, ^t an immense 
disfance, the sky and the earth mingled ^ 
an uniform horizon. Sometimes, indeed, 
a rocky vein shot out o{^the«soil; some* 
times, indeed, the land would s^Il into 
long undulations ; sometimes, indeed, from 
a dingle of wild bushes, a gazelle would 
rusli forward, stare, and bound atvay. « 

Such was my first wandering in the 

Syrian desart ! But remember it was the 

» 

burst of spring. I could conceive nothing 
more delightful, nothing more unlike what 
I had ^antiqjpated. •The heat was never 
intense, the bAeze was** ^ver flesh and 
sweet, the nodlurnal heavens lunynous and 
decMC to a degree which it i^ ^impossibiS to 
desqrlbe. Instead* of that ui^form ap* 
prance, and moiiptonous splendour, I 
had hitherto «o often eazed on. the stars 
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were df different tints and forms. Some 
injure green, some white, some red; ind, 
instead of xippearing as if they only stud- 
ded a vast* an)t* azure vaulf, I clearly 
distinguished them^ at different distances, 
floating in aether, 

I no longer wondered at the love of 

the Bedouins for their free and unsophis- 

••• 

ticated earths It appeared to me, that I 
could have lived in the desart for ever, 

r 

At night, we rested. Our camels bore us 
water in goat-skins, cakes of fuel, which 
they themselves produced, jind scanty, 
although sufficierit, provisions. W e lit our 
fire, pounded our coffee, atd smoked our 
pi^s, while others prepared our simple 
meal, bre;d made at the instant, atld on 
the dnders, a slice of dried meat, and a 
few dates. 
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I have described the least sterile bf the 
dessft-ts, and I have described it at the 
most favourable pmod. In gbneraU the 
soil of the Syrian wilder^^ k not abso- 


lutely biirren. The rains cover it with 
verdure, but these occur only for^a very 
few weeks, when the rigour •of a winter 


day lirrests the clouds, and they dissolver 
into ^showers. At all other seasons, Uiey 
glide over the scorched ’and heated plain, 
which has neither hills nor trees to attract 


It is then the want of water which 


is the occasion of this sterility. In the 
d^sart, there is lk>t even 4 brook^, springs 
are rare, and generally brackish, juid it is 
on the artificiar wells, stored by the r^s, 
that tine wanderer clfiefly^dependj^ 

From the^ianks of the Euphrates to the 
shores of the Med Sea ; from the b^ks rf 
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the Nile to the Persian Gulf, over a spread 
of country three times the extent of Ger- 
many, Natfire, without an interval, ceases 
to produce/ Beneficent Nature ! Let us 
not wrong her ; for even in a land appa- 
rently ^o unfavoured, exists a numerous 
and happy race. * As you wander along, 
the ^ appearance of the desart chah^es. 
The wilderness, which is comparaiively 
fertile in Syria, becomes rocky, when you 
^ter Arabia, and sandy as you proceed. 
Here, in some degree, we meet with the 
terrible idea of tho desart prevalent in 
Europe, "but it is in Africa, in the vast and 
unexplored regions of Libjfa and Zahara, 
that we must seek for that illimitable and 
stormy o^an of overwhelming sand which 
we associate with the popular idea of the 
desart^ 
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The sun was nearly setting, when’ an 
Arab horseman, armed with his long 
lance, was suddenly observed gn an emi- 
nence in the distance, ^e galloped to- 
wards ns, wheeled* round and /ound, 
scudded^away, a^in approached/and our 
guide, shouting, rode forward fo meet 
him.# They entered into earnest coryrer-* 
satioti, and then joined us. ^-^dallah, tlie 
guide, informed me that* this was an Arab 
of the . tribe I intended to visit, and that 
*we were very near thefr encampthent. 

The Desart was hcge broken into bushy 
l^olR, which limited the^^view. •Advanc- 
ing, and mounting the low ridge on whi^ 
we had first observed the Bj^Quin,iA:b- 
dallalvpointed out.lj^ me; at no ^eat db<- 
tance, a lat^e circle of low black tents, 
whicB otherwise I mi^ht not have observed^ 
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or kaye mistaken them, in the deceptive 
twilight, for some natural formation. On 
the left of^the encampment, was a small 
grove of pal&iN^trees, and rfeen we had 
nearly gained thd settlement, a procession 
of womeii in long blue robes, covering, 
with Olio hapd, th^ir faces with their veils, 
and, with the other, supporting on iheir 
h^ads a tall and classically formed ‘ Vise, 

o 

advanced, with a beautiful melody, to the 
fountain, which was screened by the palm 
trees. 

Th^ dogs barked, some dark faces and 
long matphlocks: suddenly popped up be- 
hind the tints. The Bedouin, with a 
shoij^, galloped into the encampment, and 
soon reappeared with reveral of his^ tribe. 
We dismounted. I entered othe interior 
court of the cam^, which was filled twith 
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camels and goats. There were few |>er- 
sons visible, ^though, as I was conducted 
along to the tent (}f the chief^ I detected 
many faces stjiring at me behind the 
curtains of their tents. /The pavilion of 
the Sch(ftk was of considerable sfee. He 
himself was a man advanced ^n yci^rs^ but 
hale ^ and lively; his long, white beard 
cuiiu^sly contrasting with his dark visage. 
He received me, sitting pn a mat, his son 
standing on his right hand, without hi^slip- 
pers, and a young grandchild squatting 
by his side. 

Ha welcorfed^me with, the uijual ori* 
ental salutation ; touching his forehead, hk 
mouth, and his Jieart, wliilc he cxclainj^, 
^ Salam ; thus indicgting.that all his facub 
ties and feelings were devoted to me. He 
motioned, that we shoifld seat ourselves 
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ow '£he unoccuped mats, and taking from 
his mouth a small pipe of date wood, gave 

a 

it to his son to bear ^o me. A servant 

I 

instantly be^ak pounding C9ffee. I then 
informed hinSyUhrough Abdallah, that 
having heard of bis hospitality atid happy 
life, I )md jpumeyed, even from Damascus, 
«to visit him, that I greatly admired the 
Bedouin character^ and I eulogised* their 

b % 

valour, dieir independence, their justice, 
and^'tlimr ^mplicity. 

He answered, that he liked to be visited 
by rtanks, because they were wise men, 
and reijuested that I wo,uld feel his>pulse. 

I pm-formed this ceremmy with becom- 
ing gravity, and miquired, whether be were 
. npidisposed. He said, diat he wm* well, 
but that be mi^t be b^ter^ I told him 
that his pulse was hnlthy and stroag for 
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one of his age^ and 1 begged to 
his tongue, which greatly pleased him, anil 
he obse;*ved, tha^ be was eSghty years of 
age, and Cj^ld ride as y%II, and as lonff^ 
as his son. 

Coffte was now brought* I ifentured to 
praise it. He said it# was well^r those 
whf bad not wine. I obselted tbM wii^e 
wftsinot suited to these climes^ and fhat 
although a Frank, I had myself renou^ed 
it. He answered, that the Franks were 
fond of wine, but that for his psft, he had 
never tasted it, although be should like once. 
I«re^retted> |hat I could not^vail my-* 

self of this delicate hintw but LausaxShe 

% • 

produced a bottle of eau-fdo-oalogne,j»d I 

offered him a gloss. Ho drank it with 

® ^ a ' ' 

great gravity> and asked for some^fo^ ' liis 

IKHMobserving, it w., good Qat 

Voi, IV. H 
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wine.* J suspected from tliis, that he was 
not totally unacquainted with the flavour 
of the forbidden liquor^ and I dared to 
remark with a^^mile^ that Raki had one 
advantage over Vine, that it was not 
forbidden** by the Prophet. Unliflce the 
Turks, '^ho never ^-understand a jest, he 
snoiiled, and then said that the Book 
(ixii^ning the Koran) was good for iifen 
who lived in cities, but that God was 
everywhere. 

Several men now entered the tent, leav- 
ing their slippers on the outside, and, scone 
saluting the Scheik as they passed^* seated 
tU^selves. 

I^iow enquired after horses, and asked 
him, whether he could assist me in^ pur- 
chasing some of the true breed. The old 
Sebeik’s eves snarlcled, as he informed me. 
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that he possessed four mares of piye^blood 
ayd that he would not part with one, noi 
even for fifty thousand piastres. After thh 
hint, I inclined to ®fop the subject, 
but the Scheik seemed interested by it. 
and Aquired, •if the Franki^ had anj 
horses ? 

J answered, that some Fri^nk nations 
iJfere famous for their horses, and itien- 
tioned the English, who had bred a superl: 
race from the Arabs. He said he had 
iieard of the English^ and askod me which 
was the greatest nation of* the Franks? I 
told Him there^were sevoral equally power- 
ful, but perhaps tliat the English nfikm 
ih^t be fairly described as the mgst im« 

portant. He answered, * Aye ! on the sea, 

• • 

but not oniland** 

ii was surprised by* the general know-* 

M*2 
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ledge indicated by this remark, and more 
so when he further observed, that therp 
was another nation stronger by land. I 
Itzientioned the "^tussians. He, had not 
heard of them, not^thstanding the recent 
war with th^ Porte. The French ? en- 
quired, He knew the French, and then 
told me he had been at the siege of Acre, 
which explained all this intelligence. 
then enquired, if I were an Englishman ? 
I told him my country, but was not asto- 
nished that he had ntfver heard of it. I 
observed' that when the old man spoke, he 
was watched by bis followers with the 
grefitest attention, and they grinned with 
pride ^nd exultation at his knowledge of 
the Franks, showing their white teeth, 
elevating their eyes, and exchanging looks 

of wonder. 

c 
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Two women now entered the tent, at 
which I was surprised. They had re- 
turned from the fountaifi, and wore small* 

• * 0 

black masks, w'hich cojibred the upper part 
of thojir face. They knelt dowi) at the fire, 
and made a cake of bread, whfch one of 
them handed to me. I now offered to the 
§chcik my own pipe, which Lausanne^ had 
prepared. Coffee was again handed, and 
a preparation of sour milk and rice, not 
unpalatable. 

I offered the Scheik renewed • compli- 
ment^ on 4iis mocle of life, in order to 
%naintain conversation, for the chiefj*- al- 
though, like' the Arabs in gefieral, of a 
very lively temperament, had little of the 
curiosity of what are consideitd the more 
civijised orientals, . and asked very few 
questions. 
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' We are content/ said the Scheik. 

* Then bdieve me you are in the condi- 
tion of no other ^TCxiple/ I replied. 

^My children,^ ^id the Scheik, ‘hear 
the words pf this wise man ! If w^ lived 
with the*" ^urks,* continued the chieftain, 
• we should have more gold and silver, and 
snoa^. clothes, and carpets, and baths ; b)it 
we should not have Justice and Liberty. 
Our luxuries are few, but our wants are 
less.’ 

‘Yet you have neither priests nor 
lawyers 

i When miSti^are pure, laws are useless**:' 
when men' are corrupt, lawsjare broken.’ 

‘ And for Priests?* 

0 

* God is Wery where. 

The women now entered with a moi« 
suh^n'cial m|al, the hump of a young 



camel. I have seldom eaten* 
more delicate and tender. This dish wae 
a great compliment^ and cqpld only have 
been offe^'sd by a wealthy ^cheik. Pipes 
and coffee followed. 

The moon ’^as shining bri^hdy, when^ 
making my excuses, i quitted <he pavilion 
of^the Chieftain, and went forth t^ vicijf 
the humours of the camp. JThe tall camels 
crouching on their kftees in groups, with 
their outstretched necks, and still and 
melancholy visages, Alight hav? been mis* 
tahen for works of art, had it not been 
for 4bc process of rumib^on. < A crowd 
was assembled round a fire, b^ore which 
a poet recited impassioned verses, t 
observed tlie 6ligj[ft forms of ^ the men, 
short and meagre, •agile, dry, tmd Ihrk, 
with^ teeth dazzling white, and ^quidk. 
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black ^lai^cing eyes. They were dressed 
in cloaks of coarse black cloth, apparently 
of the same sJufF as their tents, and few 
of them, I shqufd" imagine, exce^eded five 

f 

feet two pr three iiS^hes in height. The 
women miwgled with the men, although a 
few affected’ to^ conceal their faces on my 
approach. They were, evidently, deeply 
interested in tl]^e poetic recital. One 
sage excited their bud applause. I en-* 
<(^uired its purport of Abdallah, who thus 
translated il to me. A Lover beholds his 
mistress, her face covered with a red veil. 
Thus he addresses her! 

^Oh! withdraw that veil, withdraw 

i' 

that red veil I Let me- behold the 
beauty that it* shrouds! Yes! let 
timt rosy twilight fade away, and let 
tthe full Moon rise to my vision ! * ^ 
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Seautiful ! Yet more beautiful in the 
language of the. Arabs, for in that rich 
tongue, there arc words to^ describe each 
species o£ twilight, and* where we ate 
obliged to have recoi:/se to an epithet, the 
Arabs reject the feeble and iinnecessary 
aid. 

Jt was late ere I retired, andJ stretched 
fliyself on my mat, musing over this' sin- 
gular people, who -'combined primitive 
amplicity of habits with the most refined 
rfeelmgs of civilization, and wlu, in a great 
d^ee, appeared to me to ofier an evi- 
detice of thatscommunity of.ptoperty and 
that cqualit]^ of condition, which have 
hitherto* proved the despair of European 
8age|, and fed qidy the visions of their 
fanciful Utopias. 
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IV. 


A Syeian tillage is very beautiful m the 
centre of a fertile pJain, The houses are 
isolated, and each surrounded by ps^lm 
trees; the inea4ows divided by rich plant#- 
tions of Indian fig, aTid bounded by groves 

9 

of olive. 

In the distance roSe a chain of severe 
and savage mountains.^ 1 was soon wan- 
dmng, and for hours, in the wild, stony 
ravines of these shaggy rocks. At length, 
after ceveral passes, I gaiived the ascent 
of a high moimtiun. ^ypon an opgoske 
descending as a steep Vavine, and 
with the elevation on whicSi I 
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rested, a dark and narrow gorge, I l^elield 
a City entirely surrounded by, what I 
should have considtired in Euippe, an old 
feudal wall, with towers and ^ates. The 
city was built upon aif**ascent, and, from 
the height on wliicli I stood, I ^uld dis- 
cern the terrace and th^ cup6lat)f almost 
everj^ house, and the wall upon -the pthm: 
side^rising from the plain; the ravine 
extending only on the* side to which I 
was opposite. The city was in a bowl of 
mountains. In the ^ont, was % magnifi- 
cent mosqu^ with l^eautiful gardens, and 
r^any light nncP lofty gates erf triumph ; a 
variety of dofies and towers rpse in aU 
directions from the buildings of 4!>right 
stona 

Nothing could be conceived mor&HIBd, 
and terrible, .and (^p^solate, than the ^r- 
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rouhd’ng scenery, more dark, and stony, 
and severe; but the ground was thiown 
about in f>uch picturesque undulations, 
that the mind, full of the sublime, required 
not tl^ beautiful," ^i^d rich, and waving 
woods, i,nd sparkling cultivation would 
have been displaced. Except Athens, I 
had, never witnessed any scene more essen- 
tially impressive. I will not place* thi« 
spectacle below the city of Minerva. 
Athens and the Holy City in their glory 
must have been the finest representations 
of the Beautiful and the Sublime — the 
Holy City, for "the elevation on which I 
stood was the Mount of Olives, and the 
city, on which I gazed, was Jerusalem ! 
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y. 

The dark gorge ben(*Sth me was the 
vale of Jehoshaphat: farther on^vas the 
fountain of Siloah* I* entered ^by the 
gate cf Bethlehem, and sought hospitcjity 
at the^Latin Convent of Terra* Santa. 

Easter was approaching^- and the city 
was crowded with pilgrims. I had met 
many caravans in. my progress. The con- 
vents of Jerusalem ar^ remarkable. That 
of the'*Armenian*Christians, at this time, 
afforded accommpdation for four tjiousand 
pilgrlbs. Tt is a town of itself, and^os- 
sesses yithin ^its wa2!s streets and shops. 
The Greek Convent held perhaps half as 
many. And thp famoj^s Latin Convpnt cf 
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Tefri^, Santa, endowed by all the monarchs 
of Catholic Christendom, could boast ^only 
of one pilgrim — myseJf ! The Europeans 
have ceased to' visit the Holy. Sepulchre. 

As for the intOTor of Jerusalem, it is 
hilly an<^ clean. The houses are of stone, 
and weli built, hwt, like all Asiatic man- 
sions, tlaey offer nothing to the eye, but 
blank walls and dull portals. The IVloSsque 
I had admired was the famous Mosque of 
Omar, built upon the supposed site of the 
Templc.« It is pei!haps the most beautiful 
of IViahomedan temjilcs, but the Frank, 
even in^the Eastern dre^s, will enter it at 
the risk of his life. The Turks of Syria 
havQ.not been contaminated by the heresies 
of their enlightened* Sultan. In Damas- 
cus, it is impossible to appear in the Frank 
dress, without bein^: pelted; and although • 
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they would condescend, perhaps, at* Jeru- 
salc^m to permit an infidel dog to walk 
about in his national dress, he would not 
escape many^ a curse, and many a scornful ' 
exclan^ation of ^ Giaoun^ ’ There js only 
one way to travd in tlie east 4ith ease, 
and that is with an appearance t)f pomp. 
The, Turks are much influenced by^ the. 
exterior, and although they are not mer- 
cenary, a well-dressed •and welbattended 
infidel will command respect. 
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VI 


The church of the Bfoly Sepulchre is 
nearly in middle of the city, and pro- 
fessedly built upon Mount Calvary, which 
it is alleged was .levelled for the structure. 
Within its walls ,they have contrived to 
assemble the scenes of a vast number of 
incidents jn the life <of the Saviour, with <^^81 
highly romantic violation of the unity of 
place. Here tlifj sacred feet ^ere anointed, 
there the sacred garments parcelled, from 
the pillar' of the Scourging to the rent of 
the Bo^, all is exhibited in a succession of 
magical The truth ' js, the whole 

is an ingenious iihposture of a compara- 



lively recent date, and we are ^dfebted 
to that favoured individual the Empress 
Helen, for this exceedingly clever creation, 
as well as for the discovery of the true' 
CrooS. The learned#^ believe, and with 
reason, that Caltary is at presaj^t, as for- 
merly, without the waUs, and/mat we must 
seek, for this celebrated elevaugn in the 
lofty hill now called Sion. 

The church is a spacious building, sur- 
mounted by a dome. Attached to it, are 
*the particular churches of tl/e various 
Christian sects, and many -chapels and 

V * 

sanctTiavies. , hlass in some part; or other 
is constantly celebrating, and companies of 
pilgrims ftiay bt? observed in all dirgetions 
visitigg the holy pl&ces,iand offering their 
devotions. • Latin, and Arm^ian, and 
GreSk friars are ever3-where moving about, 

• VoL, IV. N 
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The ftonrt is crowded with the vendors of 
relics and rosaries. The Church of the 
Sepulchre itself is a poin t of common union, 
and in its bpstle and lounging character, 
rather r^eminded mt of an exchange than a 
temple. 

One day, I was pacing up and down 
this celebrated building, in convers'ition 
witli a very ingenious Neapolitan fmr, 
experienced in the 'East, my attention was 

L * 

attracted by one who, from his sumptuous 
dress, his imposing demeanour, self-satisfied 
air, and the coolness with which, in a Chris- 
tian temple, he waved in h:s band a iflbsary 
of Mecca, I for a moment considered a 
Moslemin, * Is it customai^y for the Turks 
to visit this place?* 1. inquired, di; 9 wiDg 
the atteniaoil of my companion to the 
stfang^r. 
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The' stranger is not a Turk,* ^n^w^ered 
the friar, * though, I fear, I cannot call 
him a Christian. is Marigny, a French 
traveller. Do you not know liim ? I witl* 
introduce you. He is a man of distin- 
guished science? and has rested some 
months in this city, sti^dyingf Arabic.' 

Wc approached him, and the.friar made 
uS acquainted. 

‘ Salam Aleikoum ? Count. Here at 
least is no Inquisition. Let us enjoy our- 
Selves. How mortifying, my gOod brother 
Antony, that you cannot bum me ! ’ 

The friar ^smiled, and Aras evidently used 
to this raillery, 

‘ I ho|)e yet to behold the Eaaha,* said 
Marjgny, "it is a^ least* more genuine than 
anything w^ here see.* 

N 2 
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* Truth is not truth to the false/ said 
Brother Antony. 

‘What, you reason.!* exclaimed Ma- 
rigny. ‘Stick* to Faith and, Infallibility, 
my good friend Antonio. I have just 
been viewing the rent in the rock. It is a 
pity, holy la ther, that I have discovered 
that it is against the grain/ 

The greater the miracle/ saidi tiie 
Friar. t 

w- 

‘ Bravo ! ypu deserve to be a bishop/ 

‘ The Church has no fear of just rea- 
soners/ observed Brother Antony. 

‘ And is confuted, I suppose, only by 
the* unjust/ rejoined Marigny. 

‘ Man without religion is a wild beast/ 
remarked the friar^ 

* Whicif religion ?’ inquired Marigny. 
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' There is only one true religion/* said 
brother Antony. 

• Exactly ; and m this cpuatry, Master 
Antony, remember you are a^. infidel/ 

^ And you, they sayj are a Moslemin/ 

' They say wrong. I b^.fve^ in no 
human revelation, because it^oBtrudes the 
mind of another man into my body, and 
must destroy morality,^ whidi can only be 
discovered.by my own intelligence/ ^ 

'* All is Divine revelation/ said a stranger 

I • • 

who joined us. 

‘ Ah ! Wgrner/ saidMarighy, ‘ you see 
wj? are at our old contests/ 

^ All is Divine revelation/, repeated 

• » 

Werner, ^ for all comes from God/ • 

• But wh^t do you m4an by God ? ’ 

• I mean the gre^it luminous principle of 
e;cistence, the. first Almighty Cause fiam 
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Nvhom iVe are emanations, and in whose 
essence we shall again mingle.’ 

4 

‘ I asked for thread, and you give me a 
stone. I aski^d for a fact, and you give 
me a word. I cannot annex an i.dea to 
what you Until my Creator gift me 
with an intelligence that can comprehend 
the idea of his existence, I must conclude, 

• » I 

that be does not de^re that I should busy 
\ 

myself, about it.* 

JJr, 

* That idea is implanted, in our breasts,’ 
said Werner. 

* Innate !’ exclaimed Marigny, with a 
sneer. 

K 

^ And why not innate?’ replied Werner, 
solemnly. ‘ Is it impossible for the Great 
Being who^ created us, tb create us wfch a 
sense of his existence ?’ 

s Listen to these idhilosonhers/ said 





Brother Anthony ; ‘ I never heard two of 
them agree. I must go to mass.’ 

^ Mr. Werner, and myself. Count,* said 
Marigny, 'are about to snaoke a pipe 
Besso, a rich Hebrew merchant here. He 
is one of the fftiest-hearted fellows in the 
world, and generous as he Is rich. Will 
you accompany us? You w;ill greatly 
hoitour him, and find in his divan Some 
intelligent society.’ 


VII. 

Maiugny was a sceptic, and an absolute 

• • 

materiaEst, y^t he was influenced by noble 
vieys, for he had^ devoted liis life to science, 
and was nbw, at his own charge, about to 
oefietrate into the interior of Africa, bv 
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Sennaar. Werner was a German divine^ 
and a rationalist, tauntingly described by 
his companion as a dev6ut Christian, who 
'did not belieye in Christianity. Yet he 
had resided in Pale^line and Egypt nearly 

r 

four years^ stiidyin^y their language, and 
customs, and Accumulating materials for a 
history of* the miraculous creed, whose 
miracles he explained. Both were men of 
remarkable intellectual powers, and the 
ablest champiofis of their respective sys- 
tems. 

I accompaiiicd thes% new acquaintances 

to the house of Besso, and Was* most fios- 
% 

pitably received, and sump^ously enter- 
tained. < I have seldom met a man with 
more easy manners,* and^ ..a mor^ gracious 
carriage thaii Besso who, althou^i sincere 
in his cr^d, was the least bigoted of ^^is 
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tribe. He introduced us to his vi^tdr, his 
friend, and correspondent, Sheriff Effendi, 
an Egyptian merchant, jyid^ who, fortu- 
nately, spolfe the lingua 3Fri\nca with facf-* 
lity. The other gu6st was an English- 
man, by name llenson, a missionary, and 
a very learned, pious, %nd adiite man. 

^ Siich was the party in whose society I 
generally spent a portion of jny day during 
my residence at Jerusalem, and I have 
often thought, that were th^ conversations 
to which I have there listenecC recorded, 
a volume rgight be^sent forth of more wit 
)^nd wisdom, \han are *now usually met 
with. The ^tone of discussion was, in 
general, metaphysical and scientifie, varied 
with speculations *prirfcipally on African 
travel, a subject with ;vhich Shlpiff Effendi 

I? 

was well acquain^. In metfphj^icsj 
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sharp ^w;ere the contests between Benson, 
Marigny, and Werner, and, on all sid«?s, 
ably maintaiqed. I listdtied to them with 
'^at interest^ feesso smiled, *and Sheriff 
Eff'endi shrugged hi2? shoulders. 

Understanding this mild and intelligent 

•. N. 

Moslemin wa^dn a fjw days about to join 

the caravan over the desart through Gkza 

to Egypt, I rpsolved to accompany Kim. 
« 

I remember well, that on the eve of our 
departure, one of those metaphysical dis- 
cussions ar&se in which Marigny delighted. 
When it terniinated, hp proposed, that as 
our agreeable assembly wa^ so'sn about to 
disperse, each of us should ^inscribe on a 
i:)annel of the wall, some sentence as a 
memorial of his sojourn.' 

Benson Wrote first, ^ For as in Adam all 
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dicy So in Christ all men shall hfi *made 
alhe.^ 

Werner r-rote, ^ Glory M Christ! Thg* 

M 

Supernatural has dcsiroyed the Natural' 

Marigny wrote, ‘ Knowle^t: is humanJ 

•Bcsso wrote, ^ I will not believe irip those, 
who must believe in me,' 

Sheriff Effendi wrote, ^God is great 
Man should be charitable.^ 

Contarinf FJeming wrote, * TUme' 

These are "the .words that were^writtea 
in tjie house of !(jSsso,.tlie Hebrew, resid- 
ing at Jelusalem^ near the GHite of Sion. 
Amen ! Travel teaches Toleration. 
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VIII. 

Peecha^^C]^^, while I am writing these 
pages, som"e Wge nSay be reading, in the 
once mysterious inscriptions of the mqst 
ancient of people, some secret which may 
change the foundations of human know- 
ledge. Already the chronology of the 
world assumes a new aspect, already in 
the now intelligible the jlogy of Egypt, we 
have discovered the origin bf Greciar. 
polytheism, already we ha 'e penetrated 
beyond' the delusive veil of Ptolemaic 
transmutation : Isis' has yielded to Athor, 
and Osirir to Knopth, The schplar 
diserrds the ' Grecian^^ nomenclature of 



Seso^ris*and Memnon. In the tgnples 
of Carnac, he discovers the conquests of 
Bameses, and in-»the palaces of Medinet 
Abou, the rpfincd civilizj^on of Amenoph. 

Singular fate of ^modern ages, that 
benificent Omnipotence has willed, that 
for all our knowledge, ^ ^should be 
indebted to the most Insignificant of 
ahoient states. Our divine Instruction is 
handed down to us by an Arabian tribe, 
and our profane learning flows only from 
•the clans of the JEgean I 

Where arc the records .of the great 
Assyrian monarchy ? Where are the books 
of the Medes and Persians? Whei^ the 
learned minals of the Pharaohs*? 

Fortunate Jordbn! Fortunate Ilissus! 

I have waded through the sat|red waters ; 

» # 

wifh difiGculty, I traced thp scanty wind« 
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ings ,of the classic stream. Aka! ^)rthe 
exuberant Tigris ; alas ! for the mighty 
Euphrates; alas! for the mysterious Nile! 
^ A river ’ k ^suddenly fcyind flowing 
through the wilderness; its source is un- 
known. On one side, are interminable 
wastes of ^ ^snd ; on the other, a rocky 
desart and a narrow sea. Thus it roUs on 
for, five hundred miles, throwing up 'on 
each side, to the ,extent of about three 
league^ a soil fertile as a garden. Within 
a hundrc^l and fifty< miles of the sea, ic 
divides into two branches, which wdnd 

through an immense ph»in, once the 
" * 
granary of the world. Such is Egypt ! 

From the cataracts of ^Nubia to the 
gardens of the Delta, in a course of twelve 

■* <.L , 

hundred xyiles, the banks of tfie Nile are 
covered at slight int^vals with temples 



andlbaAcombs, pyramids, and pp.inted 

chamoers. The rock temples of Ipsanibob 

guarded by colossal forms, are within the 

roar of th^ second catyact : avenues 

sphinxes lead to Derj*, the chief town of 

Nubia : from ©err to the first cataract, 

the Egyptian boundjyy, a ^cries of rock 

temj)les conduct to the beautiful and 

s&cred buildings of Fhike ; Edfou , cand 

% 

Esneh are a fine preparation for the 
colossal splendour and the massy grace of 
"ancient Thebes. 

Even after the inexnaustiDie curiosity 

and«varied *ni?^nificencaof this unrivalled 

record of ancient art, the beautiful 

Dcndera, coiKuramate blending of Egyp- 
» ■* 

tian imagination «ind Grecian taste, will 

. o > ^ 

command ,your enthusiastic gfize, and if 
tfa<^ catacombs of Siout, and the chambers 
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of B^niliassan prove less fruitful <if ir^erest 
after the tombs of the Kings, and the 
cemeteries of Gomou, before you are the 
obelisks of ^^iphis, and tjie pyramids 

i 

of Gizeh, Saccarah, and Dashour! 


. IX. 

The traveller, who^ crosses the Desart^ 
and yie»vs the Nile with its lively villages, 
clustered in grovps of 'paln)^ and its b^nks 
entiiely lined with that graceful tree, will 
bless with sincerity, ^ the Faf^ier of Waters.’ 
Tis a rich land, and indeed flowing with 
milk and jjoney. The Delta^^ in its^ ge- 
neral appearance, somewhat reminded, me 
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of The soil everywhere is a 

rich black mud without a single stone. 
The land is so uniformly flat, that^ those 
who arrive ^by sea, do ry5r detect it until* 
within half a dozen jniles, when a palm 
tree creeps upcfti the horizon, and then 
you observe the line lancj* tliat supports 

it. ,Thc Delta is intersected by canals 

• ■* 

are filled by the rising Nile. •Itis 
by their medium, and* not by the absolute 
overflowing of the river, that the country 
Is periodically delug<?d. 

The Arabs are gay, wiwy, vivacious, 
and* very jsu^'cptible and acjite. It is 
difficult to render them miserable, Snd a 
beneficent got ernment might /Ind Jn them 
the most valuable^ subjects, A delightful 
climate is some cotapensation ftr a grinding 
tjftinny. Every night, as they row along 
,Voh. IV. O 
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the DRoonlit river, the boatmen a 

melodious chorus, shouts of merriment 
burst Jrom each illumhicd village, every- 
•wherc arc heardN^the sounds of laughter 
and of music, and wjierever you stop^ you 
are saluted by the dancing girls. These 
are always ^graceful in their craft ; some- 
times very agreeable in their persons. 
Tliey are gailj, even richly dressed . in 
bright colours with their hair braided with 
pearls, and their necks and foreheads 
ad()rned with strings^ of gold coin. In 
their voluptucfus dance, we at once detect 
the origin of the’ boleros, aad fandangos, 
and castanets of Spain. 

i I 

I adinire very much the ‘Arab "women. 
They are very delicately^ moulded. N^ycr 
have I seei9 such twinkling feet; and such 
small hands. Their complexion is clear. 
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and^not dark; their features bcruitifully 
formed, and sharply defined ; their eyes 
liquid with passion, and^ bright ^ith in- 
telligence.*' The traveJier^is delighted* 
find himself in an Oriental country where 
the women are^iot imprisoned, and scarcely 
veiled. For a long»time, jl eould not de- 
tect the reason, why I was ,so charmed 

• . . * ’ 

wfth Egyptian life. At Iqst, I recoliiccted, 

that I had recurred, *af ter a long estrange- 
ment, to the cheerful influence of women. 


I FOLLOiVED the course of^he Wile far 
iifto Nubia^ and did not stop until I was 
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under tlie tropic of Cancer. Shortly y^fter 
quitting Egypt, the landscape changes. 
It is perfectly African ; mountains of burn- 
ifig sand, vegef^on unnatuieally vivid, 
groves of cocoa trees, ..groups of crocodiles, 
and an ebony population ^ in a state of 
nudity, armgd® with spears of reeds, and 
shields of the hippopotamus and the 
girafie. 

The voyage back'* was tedious, and I 
w^as glad, after so much wandering, to 
settle dowif Cn Cairo. 


XI. 


Cairo is situate on the base of considera- 
ble hills, whose origin cannot be accounted 
for, but whkjli arc undoubtcdly‘»artificial. 
They are formed by the ruins and the ruo- 
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bis*^ of long centuries. When L witness 
these extraordinary formations, which are~ 
not uncommon •in the neighhou\ilioo(l of 
Eastern cities, I am ^njjjressed willi •tfie 
idea of the immciiMe antic|Lilty of oriental 
society. 

There is a cliarm^aboutYWro, and it is 
this, — that it is a capital in a desart. In 
(fne moment yon are in the stream (tf exist- 
ence, and in the other, in boundless soli- 
tilde, or, whicli is still more awful, the 
silence of tombs. * 1 speak iff tlie sepul- 
chres of the Mamlouk Sultans without the 
city. form n^iat injiy indeed be 

styled a City of the Dead, an fmmense 
Necropolis, fujl of exquisite, buildings, 
^omes covered^ with fretw^ork, and minarets 

carved •and moulded with<irich and elc- 

• ’ • ^ ® 

gant fancy. To me, they proved much 
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more interesting than the far-fame(f P/ra- 
mids, althouffli tlieir cones in a distance 
are indq^d sublime, — tlieii* grey cones soar- 
iiTg in the light bTib^' sky. 

The genius tliat hash raised the tombs of 
the Sultans, may also be tikced in many 
of the mosques (»f the city— splendid speci- 
mens of Saracenic architecture. In gazing 
upon these brilliant creations, and ako 
upon those of ancient 'Egypt, I have often 
been struck by the felicitous system which 
they display^- >of ever forming the external 
ornaments by inscriptions. How far ex- 
celling the Grecian and Gothic method ! 
Instead of a cornice of flowers, or an en- 

t 

tablature of unmeaning fancy,* how supe- 
rior to be reminded of tffe power of the 
Creator, or tbb necessity of Govt^rnment, 
the deeds of conquerors, or the discoveries 
of Arti ! 
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It was in these solitary rides in the Desart 

of Cairo, and *Sn these lone wanderings 

• «■ 

amid the tombs of Sultans,, that T first 

again felt the desire of com position . My 
• • 
mifid appeared suddenly to^have returned. 

I became restless, disquieted. I found 

myself perpetually indulging in audible 

soliloquy^ and pouring forth ^passioned 

monologues. I was pleased with the sys- 

teni of oriental life, Snd the liberty in 

which, in.Eg^pt, Franks can indulge. I 

felt no inclination^o return to Europe, and 

I determined to^cast nay lot in this pleasant 

and fruitful land. . I had airundy spent in 
• • • 

Cairo several months, and I now resolved 
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to mate it my permanent residence, /when 

I received strange letters from my father. , 

I styl^' them strange, for there breathe'^ 

» * 

«ihroLighout a^ to5»c of nielaneholy which 
with him Avas quite iimisual, and wliicb 
pcrjJexed me. He eohfi plained of ill 
Jiealth, and. expressed aJiope that my wan- 
derings were drawing to a close, and diat 
%vc might again meet. I had been nediVly 
six years absent. Was it possible.^ Was 
it indeed six years, since I stood upon 
Mount Jiftii? And yet iii that time, liow 
much had happened! How much bad I 

> I 

seen, and felt, and learnt ! '*^\!Jiat violent 

passions, what strange countries, what 

» . 

lively action, and what long’ meditation ! 

Strange as may have appeared my con- 
duct to my &ther, I loved him devotedly. 
An indication of sentiment on his part ever 
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calle'^1 fjrtli all my latent affection. ^It was 
tlje conviction from which I could never 
if;livcst myself, tliat he was one, whf^ could 
spare no pertienj^of his for tlic sofiet 

feelings, and that li^s conduct to me was 
rather in accotdance with the system ol 
soeiely than instiga4(i^l by^^Uit I shoulc! 

cousitier the feelings of a fatljer — it was 

• • . * 

tirts conviction, that had alone permitted 

me .so hjiig to estrjftigc myself from his 
hearth. Iliit now lie called me hack, and 
almost in sorrow. *I read his'^etter over 
and over again, dwelt on Jill its affection, 
and on all.it.# suppress<5d grief. I felt an 
irresistible desire to hasten to him \fithout 
a moment’s ^elav. I longed to refeived his 
blessing and his^ embrace. 

I quitifed Cairo, The Mabmadie canal 
\?SiS not yet open, I was obliged there- 
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fore to, sail to Rosetta. Thence I crossed 
the desart in a constant mirage, and ar- 
rived 9,t the famous Alexandria. In thij^ 
busy port, I iV&at. not hnig n finding a 
ship. One was about to sail for Ancona. 
I engaged ? and Vioon the 

and sands of "Egypl vanislied fron 
sight. 


XIIT. 


OcTR passage was tedious. 'TKie captaii. 

V' 

was afraid of pirates, and, alarmed in the 
night, suddenly changed his course, and 
made for the Barbary coast, by which we 
lost our wiiftl. We were becalmed off 
Candia. I once more beheld Mount Ida. 
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1 inauced the Captain to run# into 
port T landed once more on that fatal 
'riie old Consul and his family 

^ ^ t * 

were stiO lbt‘re,«apd rec«iv(jfl me with a 
ki.idncs.s, vvln’eh rcinimlcd me of our first 
haj>py mecihio. If slcpi va the same cham- 
her. I woke in tlie nlcirninfy* the sun was 
still the bright plants stijl (juiver-^ 

ing jii its beams, Hut tin; ga/.elle had 
gone, the wliite gazelle had died. And 

niy gazelle where was she ? 

• • • • 

I beheld our home, our onCe happy 

home. Spiro only was with* me, and his 

family came •foftli with joy to greet him. 

I left them. I hastened wdth tremulous 
^ • • 
steps to tlie l)a2)p^ valley. I passed by 

the grove of oraijge tr«es. My strength 

deserted nfc. I .leant ncarl^^ fainting 
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agaipst a tree. At last, I dared to ad- 
vance a step, and look forward. 

I .beheld it. Yes !■' I beheld it, gi;e.*n 
und verdant, a*lid covery/bwith white roses, 
but I dared not approach. I wafted it a 
kiss and a blessing, aifd rushetl like a 
madman to the shove. 

At Ancona, I entered the Lazaretto to 
perform a Jong qiiaraiitine. T inst^intly 
wroli! to my father, and I dispatched a 
courier to my banker at Florence. I 
iTceivecffroni iiim in a few day.s a ])aekct. 
I opened it with a sad foichoding. A 
letter in^ my lather’s hirnd/- writing re- 
assured me. I tore it open ; I, read. 
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XIV. 


‘ My beloved Contarini’, the hand of death 
is upon* me. Eaicli day my energies de- 
crease. I can conceal frorn» otljers, biitT 
not from myself, my gradual, but certain 

dAnj'. AVe shall not meet again, *my 

^ • 

child, I have a deep conviction we shall 
not meet again. Yet I would not die 
•A’ithout expressing t(f you my Icwc, with- 
out yielding to feelings \vl)iw*li I have too 
long suppres^ecl 

Child of my affections ! receive* my 
blessing. • Off'<f)ring of my you/ig |)assioii ! 
let me press you,l?i imagination, to my 
lone bosom J 

^ Ah ! why arc you not wlTh me, why 
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is not my hand in yours ' TlicA is much 

r 

to say, more, more than I can ever express 
~yet I must writCj for I would not die 
witliout niy sou doing to his fatlier. 

* As a child you doubted my love ; as a 
man, in spite of all your^ struggles, I am 
conscious *you never divested yourself of 
the agonising idea. Oh 1 my Contarini, 
what is this life, this life of error, -and 
misconception, and woe ! 

^ My feeble pen trembles in my hand. 
There i^‘ much, there i*s much to write, 
much alas ! that never can be written. 
Why are we parted ? 

‘ You think me cold ; you think me cal- 
lous ; vou think me a hollow-hearted 
\ 

worldling. Oh ! my Contarini, recall the 
doubt and misery of your early years, and 
all you^ wild thoughts, and dark misgiv- 
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ings, j.nd vain efforts — recall all and 

behold the boyhood of your father ! 

/I, too, believed myself# poet — too, 
aspired to eni2P.:t4pate iliy»kind — I, too, 
looked forward to a •glorious future, and 
the dazzling visla of eternal fame. Th§ 
passions of my hearl: •were rfiof*! ess violent 
tha.> yours, and not less ardcitt av^is my 
hnjfetuous love. 

‘ Woe ! woe ! the father and the ^n have 
been alike stricken. 1 know all, my Con- 
tarini ; I know all, my sweet, sweet child. 
I would have saved you from the bitter 
lot — I alon« \fould lifive born^^ the deep 
desj)air. 

V 

‘ Was she fair, Contarini ? Was slie 
beay tiful ? ^ AlasJ there was once one as 
bright and !is glorious— you kii^ not your 
motiier. 
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^ I Cap remcml)er the day but as yester- 
day, when I first gazed upon the liqvid 
darkniss of her eye. It was at that fatal 

• ' ^ r 

City I will noti’iainc — Venice ! 

^ I found her surrounded by a thousand 
slaves — I won her from aiiiid this band ; — 
against thc’t^fiVrts ard opposition of all her 
family^ I- won her. Yes! she was- my 
bride — the beautiful daughter of thisi^ ro- 
mantic land — a land to which I was de- 
voted, and for which I >vould Jiavc perilled 
my life. Alas ! I perilled my love ! IWy 
imagination was fired by that wondrous 
and witchmg city. My love of freedom, 
my hatred of oppression burned each day 
with a brighter and n^ore vehement flame. 
I sighed over its 'past glory tind ‘present 
degradatidh, and when ‘I n)ingled my 
blood : dtfa the veins of the Contarini, I 
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voWe(l I Vould revive the glory ^lipy had 
themselves created. 

* Venice was at that tiniejLinder th«yokc 
of the French •JThe r#'Ccilectiou of tRe 
liepubllc was still fresh in mens’ minds; 
tlie son of the last Doge was my relatiye 
and my friend. Unh&ppy IVisgTialigo ! thy 
iTicn»ory demands a tear. 

‘ We conspired. Even aow my blood 
seems to flow with renewed force, ^when I 
recall the excitement of our secret meetings 
in the old Palazzo Contarini, on tfig Grand 
Lagune. IIow oft^n has daylight on the 
waters reminded us of our long counsels ! 

‘We wQi'c betrayed. Timely informa- 
tion permitted me escape. I bore awa;^ 
myijvife. '^e reached Mantua in safety. 
Perhaps it was the* agitation ot^he event 
and the flight ; since the tra^dy^ of 

VoL. IV. 
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Candid*, I have sometimes thought it 
might have been a constitutional doqm. 
But that fatal night, \^hy, why recall jt ! 
We haye bo^i (.dike ^ufiered. No, no, 
not alike, for I had Kiy child. 

^My child, my darling child, even now 
your recolkcti/)!! maintains me, even now 
my cheeh warms, as 1 repose upon the 
anticipation of, your glory, 

* I will not dwell upon what I now en- 
dured. Alas ! I cannot leave it to your 
imagination. Your reality has taught you 
all. I roved a niadman amid the mouii- 
laiiis of the Tyrol. But you w^tc with me, 
my child, you were with rne, avd I looked 
upon your mild and jj^nsive eyes, and the 
wildness of my thoughts .died away. , 

‘ I rccui^red to those? hopes of poetic fame 

4 i 

which kad soothed the dull wretchedness 
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of mj boyhood. Alas! no flapiiP from 
Hi^aveti descended on my lyre. I expe- 
rK^nced only moftificatioii, ^and s<f com- 
plete was my vrre^liediiiss^so desolate ifiy 
life, so void of hope find cheerfulness, and 
even the prospect of that common ease that 
th<^ merest animals tA]uii'e^ thitt had it not 
been for yon, I would have freed ^myself 

frofri the indescribable bwrthen of my 

• 

existence. My hereditary osta^f'S were 
confiscated ; iny friends, like myself, were 
in exile. We were, in fact, destitute, and 

I had lost ^all confidence in my energies. 

* • * 

‘Thus \foc-begone, I cnteijed Vienna, 

where feirtunatelv I found a friend. 
Mingling iu the ;y'tificial society of tlial 
reined city, thoje excited feelings, fed by 
my Strange adventures and solitary life, 
subsided. I bejian to lose what vnas pecu- 
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liar in we, and share much that was gene- 
ral. Worldly feelings sprang up. SoFie 
success brouglit back iby confidence. , I 
t)^lieved,that Irwa-s not dcstitufte of power, 
but had only mistaken its nature. It was 
a political age. A great theatre seemed 
before me. -^I bnd ever been ambitious. I 
directed rry desires in a new channel, and 
I determined tQ be a statesman. 

‘ 1 had attracted the attention of the 
Austrian minister. I became his secretary. 
You know the rest. 

^ I jesolved that my child should be 
happy. I. desired to save him from the 
misery that clouded my own youth. I 
viOuld have preserved him from the 
tyranny of impetuous passions, and fhe 
barrowing Cfoe that aj^aits' an ili-rcgulated 

j I 

mind. i. observed in him a dangerous 
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suscejJtilJility that alarmed me. I studied 
to •prevent the indulgence of his feelings. 
I was kind, but I*was calwi.^ His <magi- 
native tempcraTUeat did wol^ escapo me. *I 
pcrceiyed only herecfitary weakness, and 
would have prevented hereditary woe. ^It 
was my aim to make^liim a pfhctical man. 
Qh* Contarini, it was the anxiety qf affec- 
tion that prevented me from doing justice 
to your genius. 

^ My son, my child, my only belov^ed, 
could I but once press you in my arms, I 
should diew happy And even now thq 
fyture supports me, and I feel die glory of 
your coining ^mc irradiating my tomb. 

‘ Why, why, cqjmiot we meet ! *1 couTST 
sa 3 ^so mudr, although I would say only I 
loved you. The pen falls fro^ my hand, 
the feeble p^n, that has signified ^othinff. 
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Imagine. what I would express, my ^onta- 
rini, love me, love me. Clierish my 
memoly, wh^e j/ou receive my blessing.^’ 

^ Let me fly, let nib fly to him instantly!’ 
WPS my exclamation. I felt the horrors 
of my imprisonments * I wrung my hands, 
and stamped from helplessness. Tlicre 
was a packet. <I opened it : a lock of rich, 
dark lu ir, whose colour was not strange 
to me, and a beautiful miniature, that 
seemed a portrait of my beloved, yet I 
gazed upon the countenance of my mother. 


XV. 


was yet a letter from my banker. 
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whiclj I long neglected to open. I , opened 
it*at last, and learned tlie death of my 
rejnaining parent. 

The age oT <ea|;s was^pa^t. '± nat relict 
was denied me. I looked uj) to Heaven 
in despair.' 1 ffew to a darkened chamber! 
1 buried my face ift*my hands, and lone 
and speechless, I delivered myself up for 
daj^s to the silent agony of^the past. 




PART THE’SEVENTH. 




I •LKANT against a column of itbc Temple 
Oi« Castor. On one side vas the Palace of 
the Ccesars ; on the otlier, tlje colossal 
amphitheatre of Vespasian. Arches of 


triumph, the pillars of Pagan temples, and 

the domes of Christian * churches, rose 

• * * * 

around mf?.* In the distance, was the 

wide Cajppa^na, the Ckiudian Aqueduct, 

and the Alban M^unt. 

^Solitudj* an4 Silence reigned on that 

Sacred Hoad once echuifig wiifi the shouts 
• • 
and chariots of three hundred titurnnhs — 
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Solitude and Silence, meet companions of 
Imperial Desolation ! Where are the 
spoils of Egypt, and of Carthage ? Where 
the golden tribute f f Iberia ? Where the 
long Gallic trophies ? ’ Where are the rich 
armuur, and massy cups, of Macedon ? 
Where arc the pictiires and statues of 
Corinth ? Where, the libraries of Athens 
Where is the broken bow of Parthia? 
Where, the elephants of Pontus, and the 
gorgeous diadems of the Asian Kings? 

I • 

And where is Home? All nations rose 
and flourished, only to SM'ell her rplcndour, 

I 

and now I stand amid her ruins'. 

In such a scene, what arp ou: private 

griefs and petty sorrow** ? And what is 

Man ? I felt my nothingness. Li^e 

• » 

seemed flat*, and dull, and trifling. ^I 
could., not conceive that I could again 
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becime interested in its base ^ibrsuits. U 

bc‘licved that I could no longer be in- 

• , • . 

fiucnced by Joy, or by* Sorrow, lijdif- 

ference alone rentainecl? 

A» man clambered down the steep «£ 
the ralatine. It was WinJter, flushi«J^nd 
eager from a recent excavation. 

' What, Count,’ he exclaimetf, ^nyralis- 
ing in the Forum !’ 

‘ Alas ! Winter, what is Life 
^ An excellent tljing, as long^s oncf can 
discover as pretty a To^o, as I liave 
stumbled fipon thiv. mogiing.’ 

* A Torso ! a maimed memorial of the 
past. Tile \;^’y name is melancholy.’ 

‘ What is the i^ast to me ? I am not 
deftd. You ma^^ be. I exist in the Pre- 
sent.’ 

‘ The vaiJty of^thc present overpowers 
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^ Pooh**!'* I tell you what, iny friend, 
the period has arrived in your life, when 
yo-j. must renounre meditation. Action is 
now your part. iVIediiiition is culture. 
^ is well to think until a man have dis- 
covc£c.i his genius, and developed his 
faculties, but then let him put his Intelli- 
gence in motion. Act, act, act ; act with-, 
out ceasing, and you will no longer talk 
of the vanity of life.’ 

‘ 13ut how am I to act ? ’ 

‘ Create. Man is made to create, from 
the Poet to tlic Poster.’ 
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TT. 


My father bequeathed me lus cntii^^'^pro- 
perly, wliich was more c(«isiilcrablc than I 
imagincth the Countess anfl 4ier chil- 
drcai being amply provicted for by her 
own estate. In addition to this^ I found 
that, lie had clainy^d in my favour* the 
Ckmtarini estates, to which, independent of 
tlie validiw of niy^inarriage, I was entitled 
through iny mother. After ifluch ^tiga- 
tion, thetpiCj^tipn had been c]ecided in my 
behalf, a few moniiis before my return to 
It|j^.ly. I •found inysdf, therefore, unex- 
pejtetlly, a very rich'man. I ffTote to the 
Countess, and received from her a^^very 
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affectionut.^ reply ; nor slioulcl I omit^^hat 
I was honoured by an autograph letter rf 

condolence from* the King, and an invita- 

' « 

tion to re-enter his jervicj. 

. As I was now weaned with wande^ring, 
and d^^sirous of settling down in life, and 
as I had been deprived of those affections, 
which iw-nder liome delightful, I deter- 

O 

mined to find, in the creations of Art, some 
consolation and some substitute for that 
domestic bliss, which I value above all 
other blessings. I resolved to create a 
Paradise. 

I purchased a large estate in the vicinity 
of Naples, with a palace and beav tiful gar- 
dens. I called in the aS istance of the first 
artists in the country, and I availed mysf^lf, 
above all, of the fine taste of my friend 
Wint'jr. The palace was a Pclladian pile. 



l)uilt ^ipcm a stately terrace covered with 
orange and citron trees, and to which you 
ascended by broad^ights (jf marble* steps. 
The formatioiTiof the surro^niding jcountiy 
was highly picturesqye ; hills beautifully 
peaked or undutating, and richly woodgd, 
covered with the cypi'^'ss and the ilex, and 
crowjicd with the stone pine, pension- 
afly, ,you caught a glimpse yf the blub sea 
and the brilliant coast. 

Upon the terrace, on each side of the 
"portal, I have placed a colossal* Sphinx, 
wdiich were excavated wh^n I was at 
Thellcs, and *vhich I was fortunate enough 
to purchase. They are of, creani-colourccl 
granite, and as^lreslj and sharp as»if th?y 
were finished yesterday.. There is a soft 
inajest;^ and* a serene beanty in jjie coun- 
tenances, which are very remarkable. 

VoL. IV. 
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It is my intention to* build these 

. • . 1 

beautiful domains a Saracenic palace, IvhicU 

my orkntal collections vwll befit, but which 
f hope also to jjll with the yiestcrpieces of 
Chrl lan art. At present, in a gallery, 

3 

I have placed some fine specimens of the 

It , . 

Venetian; Roman, and Eclectic schools, 

V 

and have ranged between them copies in 
marble, by Bertolini, of the most celebrated 
ancient statues. In one cabinet by itself 
is the gem of my collection, a Magdalen, 

* c * 

by Murillo, and in another, a sleeping 
Cupid, by Canova, over which I have 
contrived, by a secret light U> throw a rosy 
flush, that invests the ideal beauty of the 
sculptoi’ with still more ideal life.' At the 
end of the gallery I have placed the por- 
traits of py father and -of m^ mother^ the 
latter copied by an excellent artist from 
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the ifiirikiture. * Between them is#a frame 
richly carved ivory, enclosing a bl&ck 
vcjvet veil, studfled witfi^ white* roses, 
worked in pelh'ls. 

Around me, I h(yj)e in time to ^.reate 
a scene which Inay rival in beaut)^ and 
variety, although nAf in ^xtefit,'the villa 
of Hadrian, whom I have always considered 
the# most sumptuous and accomplished 
character of antiquity. I have* already 
commenced the foundation of a to>^er 
which shall rise at least one hund|;ed and 
fifty feet, and which I trust*will equal in, 
the beauty o# ^^le design, and the splidlty 
of the mas(jpry, the most celebrated works 
of antiquity, ^'his^ower I shall dedicate 
to the Future, aud^ I intend that it shall be 
my tonjb. 

Lausanne has marjied, and will*never 
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quit ma I He has promised also^toTforni 
a tand of wind instruments, a solace n^ pes- 
sary to solitydc. Winter is my only 
friend and my 6nly visitor. He is a great 
^deal with me, and ^las a studio in the 

f *» 

paia 9 e. He is so independent, that he 
often arrives end djuits it without my 
‘knou lodge; yet I never converse ‘with 
him without pleasure. 

Here® let me pass my life in the study 
aivi the creation of the Beautiful. Such is 

I, • , 

my desire ; but whether it will be my career 
is, I feel, doubtful. ,My interest in the 
happines'o of my race is too' k'een to permit 
me for a momebt to be blind tp the storms 
that lour on the horifon of society. Per- 
chance also the politicf*! regeneration of 
the coufriry to which I am devoted may 
not be distant, and in that ,s:reat work I 
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am solved to* participate. I}j4er jest 
tTiij' the most civilized portion of tlie glo*bc 
should be considered incapable of self- 
government ! 

Wlicn I examine flic state of European 

• . • . . . . " 

society with tlie unimpassioned spirit wlftch 

tile pliilosopher carf aloae command, I 
|iereeive that it is in a state of traivition — ^ 
a st!lte of transition froni Fetidal to Federal 
principles. This I conceive to b(? the sole 
and ^'cret cause of £^Ji the convulsions 
Ijavo occurred, and are to occur. 

Circumsktanccs am beyond the control oi 
m^n ; but his conduct is in his own^iower. 
The great# event is as sure as that I am 
now penning this prophecy of its occur- 
reitpe. With us* it res’ts whether it shall 
be weicomed by Wisdom or Ijy^lgnorance 
— whether iis benefeent results sliall be 
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accelerated by enlightened min'd, pr re- 
tarded by our dark passions. 

^ What is thftj arch of the conqueror, 
wfiat the laurel*- qf the, poet ! I think of 
the infinity of Spaefe, I feel my nothiiig- 
nets^s. Yet if I am to be remembered, let 
me be remembered' as one who, in a sad 
night oi gloomy ignorance and savage, 
bigotry, was « prescient of tlie fla^aine; 
morning-break of bright philosophy, — as 
on^ who deeply sympathised with his fei- 
low-men, and felt a proud and profound 
^conviction of their perfectibility, — as one 
who deveted him*self to the amelioration of 
his kind, by the destruction of error and 
the propagation of trii/:h. 


THE END*. 
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